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Two Constructive Books 








RECENTLY FROM THE PRESS 








on Religion 


The Creative Christ: 


That Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and to- 
day and forever means that he is the Man of the 
ages. And, if so, then he is the Man for every 
age. There is in him that which can appeal to 
and satisfy the thoughts and hopes and aspira- 
tions of every period of human experience. 
That Jesus Christ is always the same does not, 
therefore, mean that he can always be appre- 
hended in the same way, or that his value and 
meaning for human life can always be under- 
stood and expressed in the same terms. His 
greatness eludes any complete human under- 
standing. The best that any age can do is to 
make him real for that age, and then to hand on 
to new ages the ever recurring task of under- 
standing him anew, as human life changes and 
as new problems call for solutions. 


There are two false attitudes toward the thought 
of the past. One such is to regard that thought 
as a finality beyond which we cannot go. But 
that is to be untrue to the lesson which the past 
itself has to teach, the lesson taught us by men 
who were thinkers for their own time, and who 
dared to follow thought into untrodden felds. 


Creative Christianity: 


The author terms this “A study of the genius of 


the Christian faith.” ‘To everyone who seeks 
to hold this faith intelligently,” he says, “and 
to communicate it to the minds and consciences 
of others this task of ours must present itself as 
permanently imperative, and the present junc- 
ture in human affairs makes the time particu- 
larly opportune. For the work of reconstituting 
the essential order of human life, now pressing 
so hard on the human power of initiative on a 
vast scale among many peoples, is bound to pro- 
duce a profound effect on the religious life of 
men everywhere.” 


Periodically, he holds, the organizing genius of 
the Christian faith must manifest itself in the re- 
shaping of the forms of conduct, of the political 


By Edward S. Drown, 


Professor in the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 


And the other false attitude is to disregard the 
past, and to try to do our own thinking inde- 
pendently of what has been thought before. 
But that again is to lose the lesson that history 
has to teach, it is to fail to benefit by the experi- 
ence of mankind. If we are to understand the 
present, we must know the past, know it as a 
living thing, and from its life we shall learn the 
lessons for our life today. We shall be true to 
the Christian thought of the past if we try to 
make Christ real for ourselves. 


Such is the argument of this book. And further, 
the author says, our problem is the social prob- 
lem, the ethical problem, and he asks and aids 
in answering such questions as these: How shall 
society be built on the foundation of righteous- 
ness, justice, and love? How shall the indi- 
vidual, every individual, find his own freedom 
in a right and just relation to his fellows, a 
relation that shall express and maintain the 
rights and freedom of all? How shall the 
State, the Nation, be so constituted as to main- 
tain the rights and duties, political and indus- 
trial, of all its members? 


By Professor George Cross, 
Of Rochester Theological Seminary. 


affairs, of the popular philosophy and of the 
spirit of reverence current ameng any people. 
Tha’ which seemed at one time indispensable to 
the religious life has to be set aside in the inter- 
est of that very life and other forms more truly 
representative of that people's later faith and 
more adequate to the fulfillment of its newer 
aims must take their place. 


“Creative Christianity” is a contribution toward 
reshaping the inherited forms in which our Pro- 
testantism has expressed its inner life for us so 
that the coming generation nurtured under the 
changed spiritual tendencies current today may 
have a form of Christianity better fitted to its 
needs. 


Price of each of these books $1.50, plus 12 cents postage 
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EDITORIAL 








Ohio’s Capital all 
Stirred Up Over Religion 


have held social and intellectual fellowship together in 

a club called the “Theological Seventeen.” In most 
cities there are similar clubs. The Columbus group, how- 
ever, decided that the papers and discussions which made 
their periodic gatherings so instructive and enjoyable 
ought to be taken out to the general public. They there- 
fore held an institute in which they took turns in treating 
the more vital aspects of religious truth frankly and con- 
structively, and all from the modern point of view. Prob- 
ably no city in the land has seen this year such a theological 
hub-bub as that which followed. The newspapers reported 
the utterances, the people discussed them in their homes 
and clubs, and the pulpits took up the discussion with 
much heat. A prominent fundamentalist was imperted by 
certain conservatives to make reply. He concluded by 
issuing a defiant challenge to the “Theological Seventeen” 
to debate the question of evolution with him. An interest- 
ing aspect of the discussion was the fact that there was 
scarcely a pulpit outside those held by the “seventeen” that 
came to the support of the modernist view. Practically 
the entire pulpit of the city stood solidly for the traditional 
view of things. The “seventeen” were pilloried as men 
who “tore the sacred scriptures to shreds.” The five Meth- 
odist ministers who belong to the club were made the 
special target of attack. A whole day was spent by their 
fellow Methodist ministers in hearing the five state their 
position, and in making answer to them. The day closed 
with no action at all. When on a following Monday the 
five were out of town attending a conference on social serv- 
ice, the Methodist preachers’ meeting passed a resolution 
reaffirming the virgin birth and offering all sorts of good 
advice to the absent ministers, in the list of which is the 


[: Columbus, O., a group of ministers of kindred minds 
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suggestion that they leave the Methodist ministry. On the 
whole, this chapter in the religious history of Columbus 
will prove to be as wholesome and fruitful as it has been 
interesting. We believe in discussion. The times demand 
it. There is a keen appetite just now for a better under- 
standing of religion. The next ten years will see those 
truths which have become the commonplace of all modern 
scholars carried down into the ranks of popular thinking. 
3ut we could have suggested a better strategy for the 
Columbus liberals. We would have left the “Theological 
Seventeen” out of it. Such discussions should be disen- 
tangled as far as possible from every irrelevant social 
emotion. In this case the modern interpretation was sym- 
bolized by a group which, however unjustly—and of course 
it was altogether unjustly—found itself conceived as a sort 
of aristocratic and high-brow champion. The unconscious 
resentment which accompanied this conception undoubtedly 
played its part in solidifying the outsiders on the conserva- 
tive side. It is bad strategy for an esoteric or exclusive 
circle of any sort to make itself the public champion of a 
spiritual movement. What it gains in esprit du corps it 
loses in spontaneous reinforcement from those unexpected 
quarters of public sympathy and intelligence which usually 
turn the tide. 


Berry of Birmingham 
to Follow Dr. Jowett 

T now seems certain that Rev. Sidney Berry, of Birming- 

ham, will follow Dr. Jowett in the pastorate of West- 
minster Chapel, London, as he followed him in his present 
ministry at Carr’s Lane. No two men could be more 
unlike in personality and mental hod; as‘wéll as in,their 
point of approach in preachin ar ne turbs)No the only 
book published by Mr. Berryj “Th@ }@#tidibl¢; of: Experi- 
ence,” soon to appear in this 0 
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of preacher he is. There is no weaving of words into col- 
ored lace-work such as is characteristic of Dr. Jowett, 
no striking wealth of illustration as in Dr. Watkinson, nor 
The secret 
of his preaching is that he is in vital touch with life as 
men live it today, dealing with the problems of the ordinary 


any of the radiant mysticism of Dr. Horton. 


man who often finds it hard to trust the love and power 
of God. His faith is not a complete and final explanation 
of life, but the courage to face reality when there is no 
Like Dr. Norwood, of 
the City Temple, he is an example of the new preaching 


explanation—a song in the night. 


developed by the war, direct, not ornate, frank in facing 
up to the real issues of life and faith and death. He 
speaks always from experience, not from mere theory, and 
men hear in his words the ring of reality which means 
more all 


Westminster Chapel, we predict for him a fruitful and 


than rhetoric. If he accepts the pastorate of 


Imspiring ministry. 


Shall We Ulsterize 
the United States? 


repudiation of the Ku Klux Klan by twenty-five 


‘HI 
Grand Masters of Freemasonry in the United States 


is very significant, in that it puts an end to the attempt of 


the klan to identify itself with a great fraternal order. 


Freemasonry is a beautiful and benign influence in our 
national life, humane, rich in philanthropy, founded on 
spiritual faith and moral principle, and in no-wise to be 
-onfused with owlish orders that work in the dark in defi- 
ance of law. It is an order of picked men, obligated to 


1 1 


chastity and charity, and sworn to make righteousness and 


good-will prevail. The Ku Klux Klan, if it has its way, 
will Ulsterize America, making our cities scenes of trage- 
dies such as terrify Belfast. It behooves right-thinking 


men of all races and religions to bestir themselves, lest 
rancor, running rife, end in a saturnalia of blood-red intol- 
erance. Those who fan such passions are playing with 
fire, forgetting that Lilliputians may kindle a conflagration 
which even a Gulliver cannot extinguish. Though boast- 
ing of its “Americanism,” a more un-American organiza- 


tion than the Ku Klux Klan has never been concocted. 


The Thing Europe 
Needs to Know 
M* P. W. Wilson, New York correspondent of the 
London Daily News, has been telling England some 
plain home truths about the sentiment and opinion of 
America, and why it did not have part in the Genoa and 
Hague conferences. With uncompromising candor he put 
the matter after this manner: “The thing that needs say- 
ing to Europe as the opinion of the United States is that 
Europe is not the whole world. She is no longer most 
of the world, but only one-sixth of it. Apparently Europe 
is unaware that the other five-sixths of the world have, 
with the exception of Japan, reduced their armies to the 
size of police reserves, and we are told that Japan is pre- 
paring greatly to reduce her army. Outside of Europe 
and Japan there are no armaments left. What is happen- 
ing is simply that the rest of the world is leaving Europe 
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behind.” He advises England to leave European entangle- 
ments alone, and take her course alongside the United 
States. If Europe wishes to “Mexicanize itself into bank- 
ruptcy,” the brilliant journalist can see no reason why 
Britain should go down with it. All of which is good 
counsel as a temporary expedient; but, in the long result, 
the whole world must hold together or fly to pieces, and 
one-sixth may set fire to the rest. 


The Objective Study 

of Church Life 
PIRITUAL forces are undoubtedly the major 
ment in the development of a church, but they 


ele- 
are 
Other elements that en- 
ter into church life can be weighed and measured. Yet 
there is a strange lack of accurate knowledge with regard 
to church life. The study of the ministry is not carried 
on systematically by very many denominations. How many 


difficult to weigh and measure. 


denominational officers could tell, for instance, the num- 
ber of A. B. men, and the number of B. D. men in their 
ministry? The influence of training of ministers in the 
development of churches is yet a subject to be looked into 
accurately. What happens through a course of years to 
churches that adopt a social program? Does the service 
program detract from evangelistic success or is the op- 
posite the fact? Without doubt an interesting study 
could be made of the outstanding missionary churches. 
Would the facts bear out the statement that these churches 
which carry the burden of the world’s redemption on their 
shoulders are also more faithful in the work of the local 
field ? 
a church through a long course of years which pursues 


Does any church secretary know what happens to 
a strict sectarian program? The common impression is 
that such churches suceed better than those which stress 
But is this so? 
Even in such ordinary matters as a fair count of church 
members many have figures. 
Dean W. E. Garrison has called attention to the fact that 
‘n a list of the ten largest Disciples churches, four of them 
report their membership as 4000, 3000 and two 2000. He 


the liberal attitude in things religious. 


communions no reliable 


remarks dryly that it is a strange coincidence that four 
out of the ten should have their membership reported in 
even The scientific study of the churches is 
When it does come, it will put to flight a 
multitude of unchallenged ideas about church administra- 
tion. Disciples who contend that “open membership” 
churches fail, will venture to look at the failure (!) of 
the Methcdists, and Episcopalians who contend that with- 
uit the eucharist at the hands of a priest one’s spiritual 
life dies will perhaps take a peep at the missionary ac- 
tivities of the Congregationalists. 


numbers. 
yet to come. 


Cilicia Refugees 
in Syria 
E recently spoke of the problem of the refugees from 
ia who have found their way into Syria. Their 
situation is difficult, but they are making their way and 
will in most cases be able to live and re-establish their fami- 
lies. Now a new phase of the question arises in the fact 
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that several thousand orphans who have thus far been kept 
in the Near East Relief orphanages in Asia Minor must 
be brought out of the territory under Turkish control be- 
cause of the handicaps under which work on such a large 
scale would be carried on in Anatolia. The Syrian orphan- 
ages are already crowded to capacity, and the orphans who 
came with the Cilician refugees have had to be cared for. 
To absorb a new group amounting to nearly ten thousand, 
without greatly increased facilities for handling them, is 
unthinkable. And those facilities can only be secured by 
the continued and increased gifts of America’s Christian 
people. The very fact that the adults are winning out over 
the greatest odds, and ask a negligible amount of help, is 
proof of the physical and spiritual fibre of the Armenians. 
The orphans deserve to be helped until they are old enough 
to support themselves, and that help must be continuous. 
Summer must not be allowed to interfere with the flow of 
money, for hunger is never mindful of season. We may 
be inclined to tire of the constant appeal, but a moment of 
reflection cannot but prove our obligation to push to com- 
plete fruition the work to which we have set our hands, 
which is as valuable to our own souls as it is to the bodies 
and minds of the orphan children whose lives 


we are 


Saving 
ving. 


The Pros and Cons 
of Censorship 


ENSORSHIP is feared by the moving picture inter- 
ests. It is the churches once 


unite in a demand for censorship, it will surely come. 


well known that if 


However, there is not yet a unanimous verdict on the part 
»f church folk. 


by the social service commission of the Federal Council of 


A recent voluminous report on the movies 


Churches leaves the whole question of censorship open. 
The evils that are protested by the churches are now well 
understood by the producers. The remedy is not so plain. 
Censorship, like all forms of government regulation of in- 
It is 
possible to accomplish the regulation of the movies by 
other means. In any local community the churches could 
do a good deal of regulating on their own account if they 


dustry, lends itself easily to graft and favoritism. 


had a joint committee on movies. If the theaters showing 
objectionable film were clearly marked, and if the coming 
of helpful pictures were announced in advance, the church 
constituency could throw its support unitedly against bad 
pictures and in favor of the good. The-box office receipts 
The 


suggestion that certain shows be given for children, and 


are the votes that determine the quality of movies. 


that children be barred out at other times has much to com- 
mend it. Many a film that is a legitimate delineation of 
adult problems is a baneful influence on the minds of chil- 
dren. Even if federal censorship does not come, there 
should be a federal licensing of producers and distributors 
with a penalty for the distribution of the obscene. This 
would make it possible to hale into court men whose pro- 
ductions are particularly obnoxious. We have long since 
barred out evil books, and the same regulation for moving 
pictures is in keeping with American principles. The local 
laws should make it possible for authorities to close places 
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where the pictures violate the canons of morality and good 
taste. Meanwhile the discussion must go on in friendly 
spirit, for it cannot be denied that the moving picture 
rightly used is one of the great adjuncts of education. 


Liquor and the 
American Ships 
ECENT efforts of Adolphus Busch, the brewer, to 
make our prohibition laws seem ridiculous, have only 
served to draw public attention to a problem that the Amer- 
ican government must work out. Were prohibition only a 
kind of police regulation, it is conceivable that different 
laws would prevail on the high seas from those which pre- 
vail on land. 
United States. 
anywhere in the world under the American flag is lawless- 


But prohibition is in the constitution of the 

To permit violations of fundamental law 
ness. It is undoubtedly true that some will choose a for- 
eign ship with liquor rather than an American ship without 
it, for that is the kind of a patriot the average rich drunk- 
ard is. But that this demand of a small group should be 
made the determining principle in American policy is, of 
course, absurd. The Anti-Saloon League counters with a 
Instead of 
permitting liquor on American ships, why not forbid it on 


suggestion which is worthy of consideration. 
all ships that enter our harbors? Such a regulation en- 
forced in the three mile limit on all shores would solve the 
problem in a way that would maintain the sanctity of the 
fundamental law of our country. It is well known that 
the smuggling of liquor is now one of the profitable busi- 
nesses that has sprung up following the war. Five thous- 
and miles of British frontier on land and sea makes the 
problem a difficult one, since so much of the shipping of 
the world travels under the British flag. The smuggling 
business that has its base in certain islands of the West 
Indies can be stamped out by proper regulation. Mean- 
while the zeal of Mr. Busch in behalf of the American 
laws may be gauged by his suggestion that our laws be 
modified to permit the manufacture of beer. He is likely 
to be going back to his castle in Germany soon, for there 


is no business in his line in America and there will not be. 


International Demonstration 
Against War 


HURCH and labor groups will unite on July 29-30 

with veteran’s associations and uplift clubs in de- 
nouncing the evils of war and in lifting up the new slogan, 
“No More War.” Two years ago three cities in Europe 
had such demonstrations. Last year, two hundred cities 
participated, and this year it is believed that the observance 
of the anniversary will enlist millions of people throughout 
the civilized world. In America the demonstration is being 
managed by the National Council for the Reduction of 
Armaments. It is planned to send to President Harding 
a monster petition in which Christian people will ask him 
to continue his efforts in behalf of world peace. One of 
the publicity features of the campaign is the placarding of 
the whole country. Posters are now being printed by the 
million, with the three words of the slogan in startling 


black type. The ministers of the nation are being asked 
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to preach on the slogan on the last Sunday in July. In 
times of peace we must prepare for peace. This movement 
is international and it is hard to see how any right-thinking 
citizen can find fault with it. Unless we are imperialistic 
in our thinking, we shall meet more than half way the 
advances of men across the water who long for the bless- 
ings of peace. The National Council for the Reduction 
of Armaments has some very concrete and sensible sug- 
gestions to make. The nations should ratify the treaties 
that were made at the recent conference. America should 
make drastic reduction of its army and navy to prove its 
good faith. Our nation should share in the work of the 
International Court at the Hague. 
manufacture all munitions. 


Governments should 
This would end the machina- 
These and other equally intel- 
ligent ideas should be given to the people of the world for 
consideration. 


tions of munition makers. 


The Ethics of Advertising 


PPRECIATION of the significance of the recent 
convention of the advertising fraternity has already 
been expressed in The Christian Century. We, 
with increasing thousands of thoughtful Americans, watch 
this annually recurring event with the keenest interest. 
The tendencies are so wholesome, and the sense of their 
responsibility, on the part of the members of this high 
profession, is so gratifying that good hopes of the future 
are well justified. 
It is peculiarly important that the members of this pro- 
fession become their own critics and voluntarily establish 
ever higher standards of ethics for it, unlike other use- 


ful professions is exempt from the ordinary processes 
of criticism. 


Its rapidly increasing power must prove a 
grave menace, both to its members and to society at large, 
unless the fraternity shall itself keep sensitive and shall 
perpetually be about the holy business of cleaning its own 
house. 


The press—all others fall under its million-eyed 


scrutiny. But who sees anywhere in the press a calm and 
judicial appraisal of the virtues and vices of the advertis- 
ing fraternity, or a thorough-going critique of the philos- 
ophy upon which it operates? The publisher dare not 
countenance a bold essay into this field. The editor is too 
subservient to the publisher to give free vent to the thoughts 
which may be stirring within him. Only a few periodicals, 
and they of a purely technical character or for other 
reasons limited in circulation, are published or can be pub- 
lished today, except by the grace of the advertising fra- 
ternity. 

The occasional radical journal boldly assails the brigand 
department store which dictates the editorial and news 
Un- 


scrupulous publishers who are willing to go partners with 


policy of the metropolitan dailies, or is said to do so. 


the vendor of patent medicines in poisoning their readers, 
are held up to reprobation by editors whose publishers 
have attained a state of civilization capable of discarding 
that barbarism. But no widely circulated, popular period- 
ical could survive, or thinks of attempting to survive, with- 
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out the aid of the advertiser. And as the business becomes 
more highly organized, more nearly trustified, if one may 
so speak, this subserviency is not alone to a method of 
doing business, a mode of society, but to a particular 
guild or profession, whose massive organization more and 
more conclusively dominates the vending of news and of 
current comment. As already remarked, no other pro- 
fession or business enterprise in the whole range of our 
civilization is so nearly exempt from criticism through the 
ordinary media of public discussion. Even the book pub- 
lisher would doubtless think twice before he would permit 
a volume to pass from his presses which should undertake 
to overhaul the fundamentals of the advertiser’s profes- 
sion, and seriously raise the question whether we do well 
to buy our reading matter by the round-about process of 
paying the merchant for our soap and breakfast foods and 
chewing gum. The numerous books in this field are all 
committed to the guild and its program. The periodical 
prints are all loyal to its fundamental principles, however 
mildly critical they may be of certain incidental usages. 
The country editor dwells upon the wisdom of the heavily 
advertising merchant, and scorns the poor bumpkin who 
pretends to keep store without calling him and his wide 
pages in as a partner and an ally in the vending of his 
wares. Naturally. No 
apart from this alliance. 


country newspaper can survive 

To raise any of these fundamental questions subjects 
one to the peril of being classified with this poor bumpkin. 
Can any person be so benighted as not to see the advertiser 
as the very savior of society, the prophet of popular edu- 
cation, and the inspirer of advancing civilization in all of 
its outreaches! But simply because so few are disposed to 
these searching questions, it is the more important that the 
advertiser should himself give his attention to them. He 
may be sure that they are not being overlooked by the dis- 
criminating but unvocal layman. Perhaps this silcut citizen 
is not as yet numerous enough nor sufficiently bold, to raise 
his voice through the few media which the advertiser’s 
program has left open to him, but he is at least wondering 
whether all this furious and fulsome exploitation of any- 
thing and everything prepared to pay the price is really a 
civilizing process or the contrary. 

Has the advertiser threshed out the question already 
referred to, and confirmed himself in a seasoned convic- 
tion? Is it an altogether worthy service to society that 
every citizen should be compelled to pay heavily for chew- 
ing gum and automobile tires and various brands of soap 
each time he buys a magazine or a newspaper at the corner 
of the street? Or, since that is truer to the facts, turn 
the proposition around, and ask whether it is altogether 
good economics and morals, that every time a citizen buys 
a rubber tire or an automobile or a stick of chewing gum 
or a cake of soap, he should be forced to pay for the 
cheap story magazine which the addle-pated may choose 
further to addle their wits upon? Might it not be better 
economics and better morals if we should all be given the 
privilege of paying for what we get and want to get, and 
not be forced by the riotous canons of our advertising 
policies to pay with each purchase for a lot of things which 
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we do not want, and have no possible use for? Surely 
every one who has pondered this matter at all, and has 
thumbed through the amazing display of advertising pages 
which weigh down every popular periodical, has had such 
questions raised again and again in his own mind. Of 
course the most casual reader of these popular prints un- 
derstands full well that the five, or ten, or fifteen cents, 
which he pays for the bulky tome at the news-stand, not 
to speak of the two or three cents which are alone ex- 
pended for the vast expanses of his daily paper, are not 
paying for what he is getting. If he knows anything 
about the business, or has even a vestige of imagination, 
he is conscious that usually his few cents do not so much 
The 
enormous expense of printing and distributing the text, 
and of remunerating the highly talented authors who sup- 
ply the copy, must manifesty be met otherwise than through 
his purchase money. 


as pay for the white paper which he carries home. 


Usually he is sufficiently a philosopher to have carried 
his queries to the point where, conscious that the publishers, 
and the authors, and the editors, and the news-dealers, are 
not in their several businesses purely for their health or 
driven by the missionary passion, he realizes that he him- 
self, and his fellow-consumers of widely advertised com- 
And this 
Would it not be more hon- 
est, and in every way better social economy, to pay for our 


modities, are finally paying the bill of expense. 
is one of his practical queries : 


reading matter what reading matter costs, and pay for our 
soap and chewing gum what they cost? 

Of course one must be prepared for the come-back: 
You simpleton, do you suppose there would be much of 
any reading done on that basis? The reading public would 
at once be cut to one-tenth of its present host. The adver- 
He encourages 
reading, and general education, by cozening simple-minded 


tiser is a great benefactor of society. 


nd stingy folks into paying for their reading matter 
while they buy, or assume that they are only buying, their 
soap and groceries. Is not this the way of all education? 
If people were compelled or expected to pay for what 
they get, they would seek and get precious little. Is not 
the advertiser practicing an exceedingly wholesome decep- 
tion upon the sluggard public, compelling them to pay for 
ulture, will they nil they, when they pay for their auto- 
biles and tooth-paste ? 

Perhaps a few laymen may still be bold enough to demur 
against the kind of culture which must come of this pro- 
cess. May it not be that this is one of the things which is 
the matter with our culture? Is it so certain that this is 
an altogether worthy service to society, this wholesale 
humbug under which we are absorbing culture through 
subsidizing print? But pass on to another question. 

The highest-minded be 
keenly conscious of the frightful temptations which his 


professional advertiser must 


science puts in the way of his fraternity, to make and un- 
make values by the sheer cunning of his arts. The accept- 
ed formula for successful merchandizing is, Have some- 
thing fit to sell and tell people about it. Emerson was so 
far disposed to disregard the importance of the latter half 
of the formula that he is often held up to the scorn of the 
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advertising fraternity and their clients. They scout the 
suggestion that the public will make paths through any- 
body’s wilderness to reach the inventor of anybody’s mouse- 
trap, however ingenious or efficient it may be. Such an 
isolated manufacturer will perish and his invention with 
him. On the other hand, may not the query be justified, 
whether the advertiser is not often so impressed with the 
importance of the latter half of the formula that he quite 
overlooks the former half? A brilliant member of the fra- 
ternity is credited with the statement that his art can in- 
fallibly guarantee a return of a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars to the manufacturer of anything, who will put one 
hundred thousand dollars into advertising; after that the 
This latter con- 
cession contains some slight reassurance. But is it not 
disconcerting to realize that the public, up at least to the 
comfortable margin indicated, is at the mercy of any and 
every propagandist or bunco-steerer who has or can bor- 
So comfortable, in- 


article must make its way on its merits. 


row his hundred thousand dollars? 
deed, is the margin, as to lead to the apprehension that the 
easy risk has been assumed by a large number of the ex- 
ploiters of commodities with which the markets are 
flooded. 

In short, has the advertising fraternity devised a means 
by which it can be rescued from the frightful perils of the 
power it has assumed? Quite regardless of its merit, it 
has the power to “sell” any old or new thing, up to a cer- 
tain limit entirely profitable to the exploiter, of whatever 
conscience? Regardless of the probity of high-minded 
leaders of the profession, is it wholesome that this power 
should be lodged anywhere? Let us not ask whether this 
power is abused, or how flagrantly it is abused; is it well 
that any irresponsible agent or agency should have such 
power? Above, we were compelled to shake our heads 
over the program of seducing the public into gaining its 
culture through subsidizing print; is a pedagogy which 
conducts its school under such standards the kind to which 
our democracy should be sent? Now we propound, are 
democratic ideals likely to be wholesomely conserved under 
a system which confessedly gives merit a chance to assert 
itself only after any exploiter has recovered his risk and 
has acquired a fifty per cent profit? 

Once more. Advertising has multiplied the wants of 
the multitudes, and widened their aspirations. It is forcing 
upon them, by all the seductions of the artist and the 
phrase-maker, articles which their dull wits would never 
drive them to “make paths through the wilderness” in 
search of. Admitting the value of this service, and that 
the motive back of it is laudable, does the advertiser sin- 
cerely justify the present expense of this educational pro- 
We will accept his glowing phrases, setting forth 
the virtues of a mouthful of inexhaustible chewing gum, 
following each meal. All humanity needs chewing gum, 
and he is going down to an untimely grave who neglects 
the purchase of this essential commodity in sufficient quan- 
tity to insure a supply immediately and constantly at hand 
against his unfailing and inappeasable diurnal need. But 
is society properly burdened with an expenditure of hun- 


dreds of thousands of dollars for the sole purpose of com- 


cess? 
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municating the fact to the public that one manufacturer, 
who has three kinds of flavors already on the market, has 
now rendered humanity the boon of placing there a fourth, 
which turns out to be a plain and unmistakeable immita- 
tion of a form and flavor which a rival manufacturer has 
found takes the popular fancy? This event is heralded 
on flaming bill-boards, on cards in the street cars, in the 
periodical prints, with a zeal and at an expense which 
would lead the visitor from Mars to suppose that our so- 
ciety ranks it as immeasurably more significant than such 
inconsequential incidents as the signing of Magna Carta, 
or of the Declaration of American Independence. 

This is not an isolated case. This is the constant and 
largest resource of the advertising fraternity, this lending 
of the sublimation of their art to the magnifying of the in- 
significant, and the imposition upon the public of the 
enormous burden incident to ridiculous and wicked cut- 
throat competition. Does not the advertiser, brainy, alert, 
resourceful, marvelously talented and skilful, as he is uni- 
versally conceded to be—does he not sometimes entertain 
Is he not 
compelled by his own science to feel himself pretty cheap 
at times? 


doubts of the value of his so prodigious labors? 


What are the motives which drive on the artist 
and the phrase-maker and the expounder of the truth of 
modern advertising from the pulpits of the city in which 


he holds his annual convention, as he labors to “put across” 
such a prodigy as a new wrapper for a stick of chewing 
gum, or a new tube for the same old tooth-paste? Per- 
haps he is only taking the public where he finds them. But 
surely some other motive than that of imperishable service 
to humanity holds him steady to this purpose and crowns 
his acknowledgedly brilliant success. 

These few paragraphs bristle with interrogation points. 
Questions are all we intend to raise. After raising them 
we feel a new satisfaction in the reports from the recur- 
ring annual conventions of the advertisers, to the effect that 
the fraternity is eagerly striving to put itself upon an ex- 
alted ethical platform. All good citizens will wish them 
Godspeed in a task whose successful issue is so manifest 
a social desideratum. 


Lincoln 


I. walked among us and we passed him by 
And thought him but a country lawyer, crude 
As our red prairies are, and more than rude, 
Who reveled in his jokes and deviltry. 
We could not know the heart within that breast 
Until the blood flowed freely from the wound 
A madman made; then was it that we found 
That God had loaned us for a time His Best. 
And now the nations, since their kings are gone, 
Have taken him across the wide-flung sea 
To rule their hearts as well as ours; to be 
The goal of their desires, with breaking dawn. 


Tuomas Curtis CLARK 
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The Sources of Joy 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 

O to, all ye who say that this world is a desert of woe; 

for behold, I declare unto you that the Red Card 

came down from the house of the daughter of 
Keturah on the very day when the Organ and the Monkey 
came to town. And this was not the first Red Card, but 
the one that the Board of Health put up afterward; for the 
Measles of the Daughter of the Daughter of Keturah 
descended to her little brother. And on the days when he 
was Well Broken Out, he considered himself a Person of 
Distinction. 

Now, as we sat at Dinner, I spake unto Keturah, saying, 
The Merchants of our Village, are giving a Little Street 
Fair and Carnival tonight ,and they have done some Decor- 
ating, and I think I will show my Appreciation of their 
Enterprise, and walk down there after a while. 

And Keturah said, I would not trust thee there alone. 
I also have determined to walk down there. 

And I said, That is all to the good. We will go together. 

And she said, The Grandchildren are counting upon it, 
and their parents have promised to take them. 

And at the corner, we met them, and we went with them. 

And there were festooned Japanese Lanterns, with Elec- 
trick Bulbs in them, but otherwise they were the same as 
when I was a boy and we used Candles; and there were 
Flags and Streamers and Lights. And the Avenue was 
closed to Traffick, and two Policemen stood keeping out 
the Automobiles, so we forsook the Sidewalk, and walked 
in the Street, or any old place we chose. 

And on the corner was a man of Macedonia, Popping 
Pop Corn over a Gasoline Torch, and we stopped and 
patronized him. And then we met a man who sold Horns, 
and we patronized him. And then we met a man who sold 
Red Balloons and we patronized him. 

And the only trouble is that no little boy or girl hath 
hands enough to bankrupt a grandfather; for when thou 
hast a Red Balloon and an Horn and a Feather Tickler 
and a Bag of Pop Corn, the eye may not be satisfied with 
seeing, but the hands are fully occupied with holding. 

And after that there were the Clowns, and the Outdoor 
Moving Pictures, and the stunts of the Firemen, and the 
Organ and the Monkey. And that is the most funny of all. 

And Keturah said, I could verily testify that this is the 
same old Italian I heard when I was a girl, and the very 
same Monkey. 

And I answered and said, /f that be true, I will be will- 
ing to assert that there have been no repairs to the Organ. 

And when the children grew weary and sleepy, then did 
we go home, and not till then. And it pleased me to dis- 
cover anew that the joys of one generation differ not greatly 
from those of another. And I said unto Keturah: 

Myself when young did eagerly frequent Places arranged 
for childish merriment; And now I take a little hand and 
go Into the very doors where then I went. A bag of Pop 
Corn underneath the bough, A feather tickler and an horn 
to blow, A monkey and a siap-stick and a clown. Oh, life 
is full of joys both then and now. 
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Zionist Designs on Palestine 
By Herbert L. Willett 


T the present time the people of the Holy Land are 
greatly exercised over the efforts being made to 
stimulate Jewish immigration thither, and to secure 

special political rights for Jews resident there. The Brit- 
ish government, to which has fallen the entente mandate 
for Palestine, has created Sir Isaac Samuels its High Com- 
missioner, and measures already taken have alarmed the 
non-Jewish elements in Palestine, where the Zionists al- 
ready claim to have secured a program that will make the 
country the homeland of the Jews, and ultimately a Jewish 
state. It is insisted by such people that Palestine was 
originally in Jewish possession, and so continued for many 
centuries, yntil other races expelled them, since which 
time they have been powerless, and should be restored to 
their native land. 

What are the facts? The two most serious shocks that 
disturbed the life of ancient Israel the fall of 
Samaria which brought the end of northern Israel’s his- 
tory in 721 B. C., and the destruction of Jerusalem and 


were 


the beginning of the exile of an important section of the 
people of Judah in Babylonia in 586 B. C. 
neither of these events removed a very large proportion of 
the population either of the north or of the south. Some 
of the more resourceful of the people, those who were 


Of course 


most likely to promote new efforts for national revival, or 
those who were most likely to promote new efforts for 
national revival, or those who were most promising as 
citizens of the lands in the Mesopotamian valley, were 
removed. The remainder, which included the vast ma- 
jority, was not disturbed. Those who refer to the “ten 
lost tribes” as though they were taken somewhere else 
and lost, forget that the most serious dislocation of this 
unhappy people was not of population, but of racial in- 
tegrity and institutional life. 
migration and neglect. 


They “lost out” by inter- 
For more than half a century 
from the fall of Jerusalem the territory of Judah was 
occupied by the depressed though numerous remnant of 
the kingdom of Judah, while the region to the north did 
not recover its importance until shortly before the Chris- 
tian era. 


FAITH OF THE PROPHETS 


All through this time the prophets preached the need 
faith in Israel’s future. Hardly one of the notable 
moral leaders of the nation who were witnesses of these 
sad experiences, or lived in the dark days that followed 
them, failed to bear insistent witness to the confidence 
that the people would be permitted to return to their land 
and rebuild their institutions. Pages could be filled with 
prophetic words of this sort. They are found in Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Second Isaiah, and 
the oracles of later days. The later voices were as in- 
sistent as the earlier ones, for at best the return of the 
exiles in 538 B. C. was partial and unsatisfactory. During 
at least a century more the leaders kept urging the pros- 
perous and satisfied Jews in the lands of the east to come 
back to the country of their fathers and assume their 


of 





XUM 


part in its rehabilitation. The glowing hopes of the past 
The 
fragments of the nation, both in Palestine and beyond 
the great river, needed assurance that there was really a 


future for Israel. 


had been realized in only the most meager manner. 


In part, such hopes and promises were fulfilled in the 
return of some of the Jews when Cyrus conquered Baby- 
lon in 538 and issued his famous decree of liberation. In 
part, they were fulfilled in the long years of the slow and 
painful revival of Judah that followed. In part, they 
were based on conditions of obedience and consecration 
which were not realized, and therefore were never ful- 
filled, and never will be. New Testament writers, like 
the apostle Paul, say that the royal hopes for a Davidic 
line of rulers in Palestine were futile, and that the vivid 
expectations of the earlier generations would have to be 
transferred from the political to the spiritual plane. This 
did not mean that these promises were to be allegorized 
and rendered ineffectual. It meant, as Jeremiah affirmed, 
that God was not shut up to one instrument for the ac- 
complishment of his will, but could select another people 
who would achieve his designs by faith and evangelism. 
This was what Paul made the thesis of his epistle to the 
Romans, wherein he made clear the eternal purpose of 
Ged to reach all men through the message of the gospel. 
To the Jew that was first committed. But upon his failure 
to accept that first responsibility, it was made the joy and 
privilege of the non-Jews to undertake it. None the less, 
Paul loved his nation so much that he was not without 
confident hope that in spite of their former indifference 
to their high vocation, they would yet come to prize the 
divine gift which at first they despised. 

NO SCRIPTURE FOR RETURN 

but in all this there was no assurance that they should 
ever go back to their ancient land. 
hoped that such a consummation might be enjoyed. 


part it was actually realized. 
complished. 


The prophets had 
In 
In part it could not be ac- 
And beyond the fulfillments which the re- 
turning Jews obtained, and the attainments of faith to 
which Jew and Gentile alike may aspire, there is nowhere 
in scripture the slightest indication that the Jewish people 
are to return to their ancient land. Those long lists of 
prophetic texts on which millenarian interpreters love to 
dwell, have not the remotest reference to such a reas- 
sembling of Israel in Palestine in the present or any 
future time. They dealt wholly with the political fortunes 
of the ancient nation. 

So much for the biblical aspects of the matter. What 
about the more material facts of Israel’s reoccupation of 
the Holy Land? The situation is not difficult to under- 
stand. The Hebrew people were in possession of Pales- 
tine from about 1250 B. C. until the fall of the northern 
and southern kingdoms in 721 and 586 respectively. Before 
them there was a long Amorite and Canaanite history. 
With the revival of Judah after the exile the Jewish popu- 
lation gradually increased until the later and more tragic 
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fall of Jerusalem in 70 A. D. Since that event which 
closed the volume of Jewish national life, apparently for- 
ever, various other races have been in possession. As the 
Hebrews dispossessed the Canaanites, and were in turn 
succeeded by a portion of their national group, so in like 
manner came the Arabs, who with as good title have held 
the land for twelve centuries. Today they are as much the 
possessors of Palestine as are the French of France or the 
Italians of Italy. Under all the forms of government, 
Arab, Saracen, Christian and Turkish, which have pre- 
vailed in Palestine for the last twelve centuries, as long a 
period as Hebrew history covered, the Arabs have been 
in possession. 

There has always, however, been a small group of Jews 
in the land. Today they number, among the 650,000 popu- 
lation, about one-tenth. They are of four sorts. There is 
the company of Jewish pensioners, including the Sephardic 
Jews that originally came from Spain in the days of the 
persecutions under Ferdinand and Isabella, and those of 
the Askinazim group from Russia and Germany. They 
receive regular stipends from Jewish funds, but are not 
of a sort to contribute in any helpful manner to the life 
of the land. Secondly, there are the industrial Jews, who 
make up the membership of some dozen communities 
planted by wealthy Jewish patrons in various parts of the 
land, and exhibiting a most commendable spirit of thrift. 
In the third place there is the commercial Jew, who has 
taken advantage of the tourist traffic which will always be 
a considerable part of the business of Palestine. Money 
is to be made there, and no one knows better than the 
Jew how to profit by catering to the needs of the public. 
Lastly there is the Jew of the Zionist type, whose emotions 
are stimulated by the memories of the land, and the dream 
that it may again become the home of his race. 


FACTS AGAINST ZIONISM 


It is only fair to believe that there will always be Jews 
in Palestine. The land is dear to them as a race. But it 
is no dearer to them than it is to Christians and Moham- 
medans, to both of whom it is truly the Holy Land. And 
when one faces the simple facts he is instantly aware that 
the Jewish are not going to return to Palestine. To come 
to this conclusion it is only necessary to look at conditions 
There are some twelve or fourteen millions 
The total population of Palestine 


as they exist. 
of Jews in the world. 
today is a little more than six hundred and fifty thousand. 
Under improved agricultural conditions, such as it is fair 
to believe are likely to prevail with better government, the 
jand would sustain a population of a million. If adequate 
dams and other irrigation projects could be constructed, 
another three hundred thousand might be added to the 
population, but hardly more. Palestine is a very small 
country. Its area is only about a quarter that of the state of 
Illinois, and about the same as the state of Connecticut, 
or the principality of Wales. Even of this the Hebrews 
never occupied more than the central mountainous dis- 
trict, a stretch of territory some seventy or eighty miles in 
length by about twenty to thirty in breadth. The low- 
lands were for the most part in the hands of other people, 
like the Phoenicians in the north and the Philistines on 
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the southwest. The richest section of Palestine, that por- 
tion on the east of the Jordan, was never counted as a 
Hebrew possession, but belonged to Moab and Ammon. 

Moreover, the description of the country as “flowing 
with milk and honey” must be understood as the regard 
in which it was held by the desert tribes, among whom the 
Hebrews tarried in the wilderness. It was not the meas- 
ure of its fertility as judged by standards prevailing in 
agricultural regions. Portions of the land are fertile, and 
very beautiful in the spring. But on the other hand, large 
parts return only grudging harvests to the most careful 
cultivation. Close study of the Old Testament shows that 
the land never supported a large population at any time 
within the historical period. The notations of numbers in 
the Hebrew records, particularly the size of armies and 
the numbers slain ir battles are picturesque rather than 
authentic, while the patriotic exaggerations of Josephus 
have long been discounted. War and devastation have 
greatly reduced the capacity of the land to support its 
population. But even in its most prosperous times this 
could never have compared in proportionate numbers to 
the teeming multitudes of Egypt, Babylonia or Central 
Europe. When it is further remembered that of the total 
population about sixty per cent are Mohammedans and 
about thirty per cent Christians, it is at once evident that 
a considerable problem confronts those who propose to 
1eplace ninety per cent of the present inhabitants mostly 
Arabic or Syrian by race, with a new element represented 
by ten per cent of the population. 


NO WISH TO RETURN 


race have neither the wish 
nor intention to emigrate to Palestine. A small and very 


Furthermore, the Jew 


sincere portion of them would be glad to do so. They are 
the scholars, the poets, the dreamers of the nation, whose 
affection for the land and the traditions of thei: race has 
issued in the creation and spread of Zionism. In the 
aggregate they number many thousands, and include some 
of the choicest spirits in Judaism. But in proportion to 
the total number of Jews they are a negligible fraction. 
For the Jew is a commercial spirit. He is and has been 
since the days of Babylonian exile the world’s typical 
He flourishes only where he can take his 
Palestine offers 
only the most meager opportunities for such a vocation, 


middle-man. 
place between producer and consumer. 


even were its extent many times what it is. 

There seems to be no reason why many Jews may not 
go to the Holy Land to make it their home. Small groups 
enlisted with one or another of the allied armies with the 
express stipulation that they should be sent to Palestine to 
assist in its emancipation from the Turkish yoke. Others 
organized for hospital and other relief work there. Many 
of these have remained in the land. They ought to carry 
out their fine project of organizing in Jerusalem a Jewish 
university, where the ancient Hebrew language shall be 
taught, and be the medium of instruction. Their colonies 
ought to increase there in the land which their fathers once 
possessed. There is no reason why they should not secure 
complete political privileges under the new regime which 
the entente nations have established under English direc- 
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tion. But there is not the least reason for a Jewish state 
being organized in Palestine. The great mass of the 
Jewish people, both orthodox and liberal, are opposed to 
such a plan. 

Mr. Henry Morgenthau, perhaps the most representa- 
tive Jew in America, and lately the ambassador of the 
United States at Constantinople, says: “Zionism is the 
most stupendous fallacy in Jewish history—politically un- 
just, as it is based on the annulment of the national rights 
of another people; spiritually sterile; economically un- 
sound; socially provocative of the very menaces from 
which the Jews are trying to liberate themselves.” Perhaps 
this sentiment is as well expressed as anywhere in the 
resolutions of the Conference of American Rabbis, held 
in Chicago in July, 1918. The pertinent portion of these 
resolutions has the following statement: “We are opposed 
to the idea that Palestine should be considered the home- 
iand of the Jews. Jews in America are part of the Ameri- 
can nation. The idea of the Jew is not the establishment of 
a Jewish state, not the reassertion of Jewish nationality, 
which has long been outgrown. The mission of the Jew is 
to witness to God all over the world.” 


FUTURE OF THE JEW 


In a word, then, it may be asserted with emphasis that 
there are no predictions of restoration of Israel to Pales- 
tine which were not fulfilled in the home-coming of the 
various groups of exiles, or were rendered incapable of 
fulfillment by national misadventure. The occupation of 
Palestine by Jews would require the expulsion of its right- 
ful possessors, the Arabic peoples, who have today the 
same rights in the land that Israel once had, rights that 
it is one of the great purposes of the enlightened program 
of internationalism to guarantee to every people by the 
privileges of self-determination. The Jewish race could 
not occupy Palestine. No stretch of imagination could 
picture that “least of all lands” accommodating the mil- 
lions of that people, scattered throughout the world. Pal- 
estine is wholly unfitted by location, character and extent 
to be the home of the modern Jew, and the vast majority 
of the race are entirely uninterested in any project that 
looks to such an end. 

The future of the Jewish race is not to be determined 
in any light or doctrinaire manner. Its place in history 
has been remarkable. Its persistence has been phenomenal, 
though to be sure its modification through admixture with 
other peoples and changes in environment has broken it 
up into many groups. markedly different and often wholly 
antagonistic. The moral and religious problems of modern 
Judaism are perhaps of all most perplexing and acute, for 
Christianity has too often stood for an arrogant and per- 
secuting force, and is therefore repellent to a vast majority 
of that race. At the same time the power of the synagogue 
*declines yearly. The Jew has gone into all the world, and 
there he will remain, either to be absorbed at last like other 
scattered races which have ceased to be nations, or to play 
‘ome other as yet undisclosed role in the future. But in 

pite of the bald materialism and commercialism which 
seem to dominate so broad a zone of Jewish life, all 
Christians are under obligation to sustain an attitude of 
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sympathy and good will toward this unique people, partly 
as an atonement of immeasurable wrongs in the past, and 
partly in the hope that gradually through the years they 
may realize that the crowning glory of their race, the 
greatest gift they ever made to the world, was the man 
of Nazareth, the lover of Israel, and the Savior of the 
world. 


The Psychology of the 
Secretary 


By John R. Scotford 
4a evangelical churches have inherited an ancient 


antipathy to overhead ecclestical organization. Cer- 

tain of our forefathers were attracted to this land 
because the soil had never been desecrated by the toe of 
a bishop. We have believed and practiced the equality of 
both churches and ministers. But present necessities 
require overhead organization in at least three aspects of 
our common work. We must have religious promoters 
to organize and finance our missionary and benevolent 
work. We must have administrators to direct these en- 
terprises in a statesmanlike fashion. We must have ex- 
perts to study the problems of the church in the fields of 
education, evangelism, and social service that policies and 
programs may be intelligently formed, 

In the episcopally organized churches such tasks have 
commonly been laid upon the bishops. The Roman 
church has oftentimes made of her bishops true ecclesias- 
tical statesmen. They wear gorgeous robes, sit on thrones, 
and go at the common tasks of the church with energy 
and authority. The bishops of the Anglican church are 
gentlemen rather than generals, but they have made a 
respectable contribution to the thought and life of the 
world. Formerly Methodist bishops were little more than 
ornamental examples of piety, but they are now being 
hitched up to the task of church administration. From 
the point of view of church organization, the virtue of a 
bishop is that he represents the entire life of a church 
within a given area. He is the responsible leader of the 
church. 

By getting rid of the title of bishop our less highly 
organized churches have not gotten rid of the work of 
the bishop. Rather have they let out the work of bishops 
to an unimposing group of men upon whom they have 
conferred the rather silly title of “secretary.” Let us con- 
sider for a moment the apostolic 
secretary. 


succession of the 


SOCIETIES AND THE CHURCHES 


A hundred years ago, more or less, the churches came 
to feel the necessity of doing certain work in common, 
such as sending missionaries to foreign parts and estab- 
lishing churches in the new settlements of the frontier, 
Having a horror of ecclesiastical organization, the 
churches did not undertake this work directly, but dele- 
gated it to certain self-constituted and self-perpetuating 
societies organized for that purpose. Originally the mis- 
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sionaries were the only employes of these societies, but 
soon they found it necessary to pay someone to write 
letters, keep Looks, and remit money. Naturally the 
person so employed was called a secretary, and the title 
has persisted ever since. As there was always need for 
more money than naturally found its way into the treasury, 
it was not long before the secretary was sent forth to 
find the money. Until quite recently the major charge 
of missionary secretaries was to bring in the money. The 
financial success of the societies rested squarely on their 
shoulders. 

Through the years the organization of these societies 
has been modified in the direction of a larger degree of 
control by the churches. Originally they were run by 
benevolent gentlemen pretty much to suit their own pleas- 
ure. But this utter independence on the part of the socie- 
ties led to abuses. Sometimes a society would run amuck 
theologically and misrepresent the churches. More often 
would plunge a society into 
debt—and the churches would have to pay the bill. Slowly 


financial mismanagement 
have we learned the lesson that independent churches may 
be a blessing, but that independent societies are a nuisance 
and a menace. In one way or another the churches have 
assumed a pretty complete control of the benevolent or- 
ganizations which they finance. 

As a result, the financial methods of the secretary have 
No longer does he go the churches 


Most of 
for benevolences covering the work of all the 


changed. among 


taking collections. our denominations have one 
budget 

societies. This is commonly apportioned by the national 
body to the state bodies and by them to the individual 
churches. The entire machinery of the denomination is 
used to raise this money. Though the secretaries keep in 
the background, the ultimate responsibility is largely theirs. 
In proportion as the missionary enterprise is presented in 
a large and statesmanlike fashion will the churches respond 
to the appeal in a generous manner. The task of the secre- 
tary today is not to play up picturesque bits of work in order 
to attract reluctant dollars, but to convince the churches 
that his organization is rendering real service towards the 
realization of the kingdom of God among men. It is vision 


and statesmanship which our secretaries need for their task. 


SECKETARIAL LIMITATIONS 


But the traditions of the secretarial office are not such 
as to develop these qualities. Rarely is the secretary taken 
seriously. The pastors do not ponder long over his letters, 
nor do the people wait upon his words. Usually he does 
not get as close to the large minded layman as does the 
pastor. The secretary easily surrounds himself with an 
unreal atmosphere. He works in a secluded office. He 
does not rub up against life in the raw. Too often he 
loses the point of view of the man who does the actual 
work of evangelization. He is dealing continually with 


professional representatives of the real people most 
involved. 

In this environment of spiritual isolation and institu- 
tional activity there easily develops an occupational disease 
which we will call the secretarial mind. The thoughts of 


the secretary come to revolve about three ideas—the society, 
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the denomination, and money—until his judgment on these 
matters tends to become constitutionally twisted. 

The average secretary is tempted to see his society large 
and the church small. He thinks of himself as a “faithful 
servant of the society” rather than as a statesman of the 
Many times has this led to a silly secretarial 
Our secretaries have not all discovered that the 
society is only a legal fiction for the church, and in conse- 
quence they take a partial view of the church and its work. 


church. 
rivalry. 


Protestantism has produced able Sunday school leaders, 
effective debt raisers, industrial superintendents of church 
extension, sagacious foreign mission administrators, but we 
have not developed many real leaders of the whole church. 
The agencies through which the churches work have stood 
in the way of an effective church consciousness. 


DENOMINATIONALISM 
Denominationalism creates a more serious kink in the 
secretarial mind. The secretary lives in and for the de- 
nomination. He comes near to being a high priest of the 
order. He exaggerates the peculiar 


contribution which his denomination makes to our common 


present sectarian 
faith and life, and he minimizes or entirely disregards the 
contributions of other churches. The Methodist gets to 
imagining that there is no true spiritual fervor save in his 
own fold, the Congregationalist deludes himself into think- 
ing that he has a monopoly of democracy and education, 
while the Presbyterian suspects that there is no sound 
doctrine where the authority of presbytery is not recog- 
nized. They offer their devotion to a denominational fairy 
land which exists nowhere in heaven or earth save in their 
own unnatural consciousnesses. As a matter of fact, de- 
nominational virtues and vices are so thoroughly scrambled 
that no secretary can ever find a local congregation which 
really represents the idea in his own head. Further, years 
of labor on behalf of certain churches and institutions 
gives to them a certain sanctity in the eyes of the secretary. 
It is pretty hard to convince him that a church which he 
has nursed through the years is really dead. A theological 
student was once sent as a summer supply to a church in 
the southwest. He found it a totally unnecessary organi- 
He re- 
ported to the secretary that he would not be a party to the 
perpetuation of an ecclesiastical superfluity. The secretary 
sent him to another town, with the comment that while 
he knew the church in the first community was hopeless, 
he hated to admit it because it happened to have been 
the pioneer church of the community. 


zation to the community, and hopelessly dead. 


This man was hon- 
If the secretarial mind 
could shift its center of interest from the denomination 
to the kingdom of God, church unity would take a long 
step forward. 


est above the run of secretaries. 


The most subtle and dangerous obsession of the secre- 
tarial mind has to do with money. Dollars are the most 
definite, tangible, and fascinating things with which the 
secretary has to do. He must see that the missionaries’ 
scanty salaries are paid, and he can only do this by some- 
how getting the money. Never was there known to be 
enough money to carry on the work properly. The more 


conscientious the secretary is in his devotion to the mis- 
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sionary enterprise, the more earnest will he be in the pur- 
suit of funds. Further, the secretary’s personal fortunes 
depend upon his financial record. The man who does not 
keep his organization out of debt and show a decent increase 
in receipts is in danger of losing his job, and it is pathetic- 
ally difficult for a man once a secretary to be anything else. 
These conditions tempt him to make money getting the 
supreme goal of his labors, with the result that he becomes 
more concerned about the treasury than about the kingdom. 
Financial pressure oftentimes leads secretaries to do strange 
things and still keep a good conscience. For years it has 
been the custom to capitalize the picturesque and appealing 
phrase of the work so as to get the dollars. Just at 
present the missionary work in Alaska seems to be the 
favorite money getting appeal. But financial pressure also 
leads secretaries to drop work, not because the need no 
longer exists, but because it is not popular with the people 
who have the money. Some denominational schemes of 
social service have suffered a mysterious disappearance. 


THE LURE OF MONEY 
The lure of money seems to have a strange effect upon 
secretarial theology. The secretarial mind is willing to 


keep quiet about its own views and to give a silent assent 
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to strange doctrines when such an exhibition of “tact” will 
bring in the needful sinews of war. There are a good 
many secretaries who never express a conviction of their 
own until they have first discovered what the other per- 
son’s convictions are. But somewhere diplomacy shades 
off into deceit. If the Disciples did not need the immer- 
sionist dollars of America, their secretaries would prob- 
ably not be so disturbed about fellowshipping unimmersed 
Christians in China. It was the dire need of money and 
not any overwhelming desire for a creed which led Bap- 
tist secretaries to tolerate the proposal to construct a state- 
ment of Baptist belief. In their yielding to the money argu- 
ment the secretaries are undoubtedly sincere. That side 
of their conscience which has to do with supporting the 
work speaks so loud as to drown out the other side of their 
conscience which would urge a more transparent sincer- 
ity and a more whole hearted devotion to the principles of 
the kingdom. But secretaries need to remember that not 
only sinners, but doctors of divinity can sell their souls 
for gold. 

The protection and development of the secretary’s office 
is one of the problems of Protestantism. These men 
ought to be put in a position where they can render con- 


structive and statesmanly service to the kingdom of God. 


Dialogues of the Soul 


By Arthur B. Rhinow 


In the Forest 


—There it is. We must descend the hill and enter the 
forest. 
Myse_F—It looks so wild. I cannot see a path. 
I—None see the path until they have entered. 
Myse_r—So dense and dark. 
I—Plunge in and you will see the light. 
Myse_tr—But not as bright as out here. 
tiful the sunshine on the hills. 
I—In the shaded light you will behold what you cannot 
see in the glare. 
Myse_tF—Must we penetrate very far? 
I—Through brush and bramble to the goal. 
Myse_rF—Where we lie down to rest? 
I—Where we eat of the tree of life. 


How beau- 





The Wonder 


gear ory are so still. 

I—I feel the hush of the church. 

MysetrF—lIt is the architecture; the Gothic windows. 
The arches point upward, you know. 

I—It is more than that. 

Mysetr—Perhaps it is the ritual with its great tradi- 
tions. And the organ. How some of the new songs jar. 

I—No; there is something else. 

Myse_r—Is it the quiet? The stained glass softening 
the light? Shall I tell the boys down stairs to be quiet? 


I—Yes, do. I need the quiet. 

makes me so still. 
MyseLr—What then? 
I—The Wonder. 
Myse_r—The Wonder? 
I—I know. 
Myse_r—Or do you mean the miracles of Jesus? 
I—Those were just wonders. I feel the Wonder. 
Myse_r—Tell me. 

I—I cannot tell. It is so wonderful. 
nity blend, and He and I are one. 
Myse_r—Few feel as you do. 
I—They miss the church who do not feel the Wonder. 

Myse_F—I wish you would explain. 
I—Were it a Wonder if I could explain? 


But that is not what 


This is not Lourdes. 


Time and eter- 
But I cannot tell. 


Now 
| —Some day— 
Myse_trF—Why not now? 
I—Now? 


Myse_F—You will never have a better hour than this. 

I—The future may be brighter. 

MyseL_F—With corresponding shadows. 

I—This hour is narrow. 

Myse.Fr—-Break the barriers and grow strong. 

I—I am weak. 

MyseLrF—We never pray unless we realize our weak- 
ness. 
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I—And then? 

Myse_r—Then we draw power from omnipotence. 

I—You speak well. 

Myse_tF—No better hour than this. 
different, but not better. 

I—The future seems so romantic. 

Myse_r—Because you make it so. 
is all yours. Surrender to its beauty. 
i—I shall. I am. I yield. O God. 

Myse_rF—What is it? 

I—The hour is expanding. 
It is— 

Myse_F—tTell me. 

I—The hour is touching eternity. 


Others will be 


But this hour. It 
Pause and ponder. 


I feel the wholeness of it. 


From the Study Window 


--Do you hear the voice? 

Myse_r—lI hear many voices. The evening is warm, 
and the avenue is a-swarm with people. 

I—No; not many voices. 

Myse_tr—I know what you mean. On the next corner 
two orators are haranguing the people. 

I—I heard them before; but now the voice is calling me. 

Myse_trF—You surely do not mean the pedlar under 
our window. 

I—No; the voice does not speak of buying and selling. 

Mysetr—Not the favorite record of the phonograph 
man? 

I—No instrument. 
soul. 


It is like a great soul calling to my 


Myse_r—Where are you going? 

I—To follow the voice. 

Myse_r—Where to’ 

I—In among the people . 

Myse_rF—I understand. 
many voices. 


I hear the call. 
You mean the ensemble of 


I—No; the soul is calling to my soul. 


Alone 
YSELF—Castles in Spain? 
M I—Just planning a house. 
Myse_tr—A mansion high, above the common? 
I—An oriental house, closed to the street and open to 
a garden, where you and I can be alone and play. 
Myse_r—Closed to the world? 
I—Yes. No curious rabble; no dissonant noises. 
Myse_r—How high the walls? 
I—High enough to be alone with ourselves and our 
own, 
Myse_r—But the aeroplanes. 
I—The aeroplanes ? 
the garden. 
MyseLtrF—And shut out the light? 
I—lI shall use frosted glass. 
Mysetr—And shut out the sky. 
I—Alas! Can we not be alone? 
Myse_r—Less alone with every advance of science. 
I—Not alone? 


The aeroplanes! I shall overroof 
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Myse_r—lIt is harder than ever to flee the world. 

I—Is there no island, no height, no forest solitude? 

Myse_r—Less every day. Even our dreams are in- 
vaded by the spirit of the times. 

I—What then? 

Myse_Lr—Win the world. Bear the good man’s burden, 

I—And my home? 

Mysetr—Make it occidental. 

I—With windows— 

Myse_r—Open upon life. 


The Lion in His Den 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


HE Lion was holding a book in his hand. Bending 
T over beside him I read the title: “Letters of Prin- 
cipal James Denney to W. Robertson Nicoll 1893- 
My friend was gazing at the portrait of Dr. Den- 
ney opposite to the title page of the book. It revealed a 
strong, severe face, the face of a student and scholar. But 
it did not tell the secret of the vital tang of the author’s 
style nor did it hint the presence of a low burning humor 
or the play of dark gleaming wit. 


1917.” 


“It was easy to misunderstand Denney. And it was 
easy to underestimate him,” began the Lion, “Think of 
a theologian who was able to say that if the historical plays 
of Shakespeare were lost he could repeat them from mem- 
ory. Think of a stern Scottish professor replying to a 
friend who had suggested that you must be under twenty 
to get a real taste of Byron, by saying ‘Yes, but Byron 
has something for us even in the sixties’ and then humor- 
ously refusing to state what it was. Men were likely to 
get a sense from afar of Dr. Denney’s extremely conserv- 
ative theological position and then never come to appreciate 
the ripeness of his scholarship or the keenness and elas- 
ticity of his mind.” 

My friend looked across the room to where several vol- 
umes of Principal Denney’s stood on one of the shelves. 

“I began with Studies in Theology,” he said. “And 
oddly enough it was the standing ground they gave for a 
man who wanted to accept the general position of modern 
critical scholarship which first gripped me. Then the clear 
and cogent way in which the author made a way for the 
understanding of how men who had never heard of Christ 
met in their own fashion an opportunity for moral and 
spiritual decision greatly helped me as to a matter which 
had caused me some burnings of heart. The publication of 
“The Death of Christ” found me in a receptive mood. 
Some particularly searching experiences of struggle and 
defeat had made me ready for the almost terrible moral 
realism which gives tone to this New Testament study. 
Frankly I accepted Dr. Denney’s interpretation the more 
readily because the Christ who speaks from the cross had 
come to have in my own life just the sort of place which 
the author was so sure critical study would reveal as be- 
longing to him in the New Testament and in his own cot- 
sciousness. I dipped into his other books and read care- 
fully his posthumous volume of lectures. His daring criti- 
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cism always roused and stimulated me. His literary style 
with all its pungent energy held my mind at sharp atten- 
tion. And his central message as to the meaning of the 
cross has always spoken deeply to me.” 

“A good many men have found Denney the author of 
hard sayings,” I interjected. 

“I do not mean at all that he seems to me a complete 
and well rounded Christian thinker,” replied the Lion. 
“Occasionally one finds a metallic quality in his thinking 
which hardly suggests that he is in contact with reality. 
He never speaks of the mystical side of Christianity in 
words which satisfy me. And I am afraid he was so 
much taken up with the thought of the inadequacies of 
some men’s presentation of the social aspects of Chris- 
tianity that the great tidal movement of our time in Chris- 
tian things was never viewed by him with understanding 
sympathy. He had one great and mastering word to say 
and he said it with memorable power. And while I must 
go to many other men for many other things I think I 
must say quite simply that I think his fundamental word 
was a true word.” 

I was by this time holding the volume of letters in my 
hand. “What about these?” I asked. 


TELLING CRITICISM 


“I have read them with constant relish,” replied my 
friend. “There are pages of good talk about books and 
Dr. Denney writes more freely or at least with an easier 
frankness of expression in his letters than would be pos- 
sible in a more formal statement. All sorts of books on 
the New Testament and in respect of the interpretation of 
Christianity pass before our notice. There is many a 
glimpse into the study of a busy scholar and in spite of 
the reticence there is many a quick revelation of a very 
noble and responsive heart. It is good writing and there 
are very telling bits of criticism and very discriminating 
bits of comment. Take this: (the book was now again in 
the hands of the Lion) ’Most people will agree with what 
you say about theological colleges making believers uncom- 
fortable, but I am not sure that burning is the cure. [| 
fancy it must be establishing a more intimate connection 
between them and the life and work of the church.’ Or at 
a deeper level take this: ‘It needs the whole of the New 
Testament to show what Christ is, and the man only de- 
ceives himself when he goes behind Christianity, and ex- 
hibits the historical Jesus as a figure which could never 
have created Christianity at all.’ Or in an entirely dif- 
ferent vein take this: “The only man of whom Wesley re- 
minds me is B. Franklin. They have the same relentless 
practicality and effectiveness in their minds and something 
of the same kind of limitation.’ To me one of the most 
interesting things in the whole volume of letters was this: 
‘| had (Kirsopp) Lake staying with me, and much as I 
dislike his opinions I took to the man very much. He 
said my review in the British Weekly was the only ser- 
ious review his book had.’ It is wonderfully interesting 
to think of Dr. Denney and Professor Lake talking to- 
gether in this intimate and friendly way. Altogether I 
like the letters so well that I shall read them again. And 
that means more than adjectives. Sometimes you throw 
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an author an adjective in order to get rid of him, If you 
go back to his book for a second reading it means that it 
really has something for you.” 


America and Japan 
By Lucia Ames Mead 


S Japanese-American relations are constantly chang- 
ing, it behooves the voter to keep in touch with 


the latest aspects. The first new fact is the psycho- 
logical effect of th: Washington conference, which has 
marvelously lessened the growing tension between 
Japanese and Americans. Mr. Frederick Moore, the 
American advisor to Japan, recently said that when, after 
two years of intense anxiety regarding the increasing fric- 
tion, he heard the memorable words of Secretary Hughes 
demanding a naval holiday, he felt as if the walls of a 
prison house were falling down around him. He felt only 
those like himself who intimately knew the orient could 
realize the full significance of this. 

A year ago, an intelligent Japanese would have had 
every reason to regard America as a menace. He might 
have asked how a so-called Christian country which had 
hitherto been content with a smaller navy than Great 
Britain’s could now insist on having one as large, unless 
it meant aggression. Great Britain and Japan can not feed 
themselves and must protect the merchant marine that 
supplies their necessities. We, on the other hand, can 
supply ali our own needs. Great Britain has with her pos- 
sessions twice the coastline to protect that we have with 
ours, including Alaska. A Japanese might have pointed 
out that we are the only nation protected by a great ocean. 
Our northern border is the safest in the world. Ever 
since battleships were taken from the lakes and all the 
menacing forts torn down, we have arbitrated every dis- 
pute with the nation that had the greatest navy on earth. 
The Japanese know that no nation on this hemisphere ever 
attacked us or ever would. Why then were we changing 
our life-long policy if it were not to menace Japan? 

THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 

Thank God for the Washington conference and a fif- 
teen-year breathing space to get the nations into rational 
relations and to outlaw war. Official word has now come 
that Japan has made a complete withdrawal of Japanese 
troops and gendarmes from Shantung. The Tsingtao gar- 
rison will itself be removed from the port simultaneously 
with the transfer of the administration of the leased terri- 
tories to the Chinese authorities. The report here that 
Japan is building six new cruisers is denied. Our war 
department reports Japan as living up to all engagements. 

An improvement has been made as regards justice to 
the Japanese in California. Just before the presidential 
election I saw in my Los Angeles hotel where Mr. Ran- 
dolph Hearst was staying, a large cartoon representing a 
big, brown arm crushing a poor, little prostrate American 
farmer. As I happened to know that there were much 
over 3,000,000 whites in the state and only about 80,000 
Japanese, half of them women and children, I did not think 
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there was any menace to the white farmer; though men 
who want to work six hours a day are naturally opposed 
to men who choose to work twelve hours in the day at the 
same occupation. The Hearst papers were dragooning 
‘he voters into voting for the anti-alien law, and suc- 
ceeded, despite the vigorous protest published by Dr. David 
Starr Jordan and a long list of eminent citizens. I recall 
in one of the Hearst Sunday papers the hideous monster 


with horns and fangs which represented Japan. 
UNFAIR DISCRIMINATION 


that, last month, the 


supreme court of the state pronounced this anti-alien land 


The interesting event now is 
law unconstitutional and now permits parents who were 
ineligible as citizens to be guardians of their American- 
has also declared 
That the 
courts are gradually rectifying injustices verifies Lord 


born children’s land. The same court 


the $10 poll tax for all aliens unconstitutional. 


Bryce’s advice to Baron Makino, “Trust America, for in 
the end, she will do the right thing.” 

Sut not everything is yet right. There does not seem 
to have been any notice taken by the federal government 
of the lawless action of representatives of the American 
Legion who “met and expelled two or three Japanese 
families on their arrival in Texas to occupy farms that 


” 


had been duly and legally purchased Though, when 
twenty-eight Japanese laborers were taken from the fields 
in Turlock, California, and forcibly placed on trains by 
white laborers, state officers did act and the dozen men 
involved were arrested and tried. Approximate apologies 
were made by state officials to the Japanese government. 

Were it not for the Hearst papers which are said to be 
read by 15,000,000 citizens, a new spirit of good-will might 
now be developed. Says the committee on relations with 
the Federal Council of Churches: “The 
Hearst and other papers do not fail to utilize every pos- 


the orient, of 


sible incident that can by any means be twisted or exag- 
gerated or even absolutely invented to foster the belief 
that war between America and Japan is certain.” The 
“When the fabri- 


cations issued by the Hearst press as news reach the 


Herald of Asia of April 20, 1922, says: 


enormity of prevarication attained by the story recently 
published by the New York American, the time seems to 
have come when the Japanese authorities ought to do 
something more than deplore the existence of malicious 
Mr. Hearst. The article referred to tells the story in the 
head. It reads: ‘Japan Holds Korea in Slavery with Rifle 
and Bayonet. Ninety-eight women slain in wholesale exe- 
The author, Mr. Robert I. Ward, who is de- 
returned 


cutions.’ 
scribed as an American business man recently 
from a three-years’ stay in the far east, gives revolting 
details of this massacre which is supposed to have oc- 
curred thirteen months ago and accompanies his narrative 
with pictures showing execution scenes. To readers in the 


fake’ is plain as the figures, both victims and 


‘ 


orient the 
soldiers, are dressed in Chinese garbs, but to persons in 
America having no knowledge of Japan and China they 
are likely to be convincing. Mr. Ward goes on to tell 
how he saw a Korean buried alive by Japanese soldiers 
and how the Koreans are gradually being exterminated. 
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The Japanese Advertiser which devotes a long editcrial to 
condemn and expose the canard, points out that the ‘exter- 
mination is proceeding so gradually that from 1910 to 
1918 the Korean population increased from over 13,000,- 
000 to over 16,000,000. The outnumbering in Seoul is 
done by Koreans whose ratio to that of Japanese residents 
is three to one.” 

A Boston man recently touring through the southern 
cotton belt of our country reports that each local paper 
carried a Hearst column with the Hearst doctrine. The 
following excerpts are samples: 

“The Washington authorities are content that Japan has 
turned all her man-power and machinery to building so- 
called merchant ships. Those ships arranged for tran- 
sporting flying dynamite-carrying machines across the 
If this country 
‘Miss Nancy’ 


ocean may worry our government later. 
ever with Japan some 
gentlemen at Washington will have a bad moment. 

A few millions for preparation now might save billions 


goes into war 


for war later. 

“Nice invention, that league of nations. Lucky for the 
United States that a collection of sentimentalists failed to 
drag us into it. All Europe laughs at it now. . . . Agree- 
ments between nations, now as before the war, mean as 
little as between pirates or burglars. They are broken 
when it suits either side. The best ‘alliance’ or ‘league’ 
for this purpose is the Atlantic on one side, the Pacific on 
the other, justice with our dealings with Mexico . and 
adequate preparation here at home.” 


AMERICAN ASSURANCE 


The ominous growth of imperialistic methods of con- 
trol of weaker people, evidenced in recent demands made 
in connection with American loans to Liberia and to Bolli- 
via, and in our present coercive attitude to Haiti, Nica- 
ragua and other Caribbean countries is coincident with 
popular suspicion of Japan. The great majority of citizens 
are sublimely ignorant of what high finance has tried to 
effect through American marines in the Caribbean. Even 
an able congressman told the writer that he had not read 
a word on the Haitian question and did not know what 
che referred to when she appealed to him to use his influ- 
ence for the abrogation of the treaty imposed by force on 
an unwilling people. He was wholly absorbed in federal 
banking. Most people are wholly absorbed in domestic 
matters and are naively sure that the “republic of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln” with “liberty and justice for all,” can 
be safely trusted to do right by weaker peoples. 

So long as many Americans look upon other nations as 
sO many pirates or burglars, we jeopardize our influence. 
“To see oursel’s as ithers see us” would be worth a college 
education. The Japan society of Boston, composed both 
of Americans and Japanese, is about to make an easy 
interchange of letters between Americans and Japanese 
who write English. These letters may be accompanied by 
ohotographs and useful clippings. It is hoped thus to 
bring about that personal touch between the friendly folk 
of the occident and the orient which shall lead to mutual 
benefit. Making treaties must be followed by making 
friends. 
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Putting an End to Strikes 


national convention of the American Federation of 

Labor was the statement made by a prominent offic- 
ial of the construction trades that the American people are 
tired of strikes. It was sensational in that it came from a 
labor leader who frankly urged that it be acted upon as a 
recognized fact in labor tactics and that a better way to pro- 
labor’s cause be found. The public will heartily echo 
the desire that a better way be found. Strikes are expensive 
to labor both in the waste of time and wage and in the 
exasperation of the public which so often prejudices the 
case without reference to its merits. They are wasteful of 
investment, and drive well intentioned employers into the 
camp of the reactionary all too often. And the public usually 
loses more than both parties to the war. 

There is an average of something over two thousand strikes 
per year registered by the department of labor. Estimates of 
the losses entailed are never quite satisfactory. The fact that 
strikes have to be counted upon necessitates the inclusion of 
some principle of insurance against them in the profit and loss 
accounting. Labor is not able to charge up its loss so easily, 
though it catches up some of its slack by means of casual 
yutside employment during a strike period. Strike payments, 
in the long run, come out of wages, so there is no gain for 
labor unless one group in a trade strike for longer periods 
than others, and even then the extra wage loss far overbalances 
the strike fund gains. 

Of the two thousand strikes per year labor and capital win 
approximately one-third each, the other third are draws. And 
the public loses them all. Of course statistics like these do 
not tell the whole story, as one side may win a big strike 
and be much the gainer, but in a series of several years it 
is safe to take the at their face value. There is 
no doubt that strikes have brought to labor a net gain in 
terms of reduced hours, increased wages and bettered working 
conditions. Lost strikes may, like Washington’s retreats, win 
a campaign. 


QO: of the most sensational notes sounded at the recent 


mote 


averages 


The Herrin Massacre 


No more deplorable incident has happened in strike annals 
than that of the recent massacre at Herrin, Ill. I use the 
word “massacre” deliberately that the onus of such a crime 
may be expressed. It was massacre by capital’s hired gun- 
men at Ludlow, Colo., and it was massacre by strikers at 
Herrin, Ill. It was no part of the general strike tactics nor 
was it deliberately planned by the local union, but it was one 
of those unspeakable atrocities that inevitably emerge when 
there is a state of war. 

We have no word of extenuation for the men who did the 
killing. All law abiding citizens hope they will each and 
severally be given their deserts. But candor should compel 
Il! law abiding citizens to attach the appropriate degree of 
guilt to those who acted so as to make mob action possible 
and even probable. A man may have a perfect legal right 
to carry fire, whether in his pipe or his house chimney, but 
if he exercises that right when there is a ton of exposed dyna- 
mite in his vicinity he is both a fool and a menace to society. 
There is evidence of such culpability on the operators’ side at 
Herrin 
runs thus: The unions consented to work on 
“stripping” the earth off the coal with the express agreement 
that no coal would be lifted during the strike. The operator 
agreed. As soon, however, as the coal was stripped and ready 
for lifting he broke his agreement by hiring a bunch of non- 
union laborers through one of those infamous agencies which 
sends strike-breakers and gun men into any area of strife for 
a price. One of the men testifies that he and his fellows 


The story 


were hired to do railroad work, then herded into the mine 
by the gunmen and told to dig coal. 


The man who manip- 


ulated this program was killed, but let us hope the full truth 
will be ascertained by a state tribunal and then given as full 
publicity by the press as the massacre itself has received. 

In some places the companies own the sheriff and use him 
to put the veil of legality over their criminal doings in im- 
porting such feudal retainers. In Herrin the sheriff seems to 
have been owned politically by the miners and to have refused 
to do his duty. He would have done his duty by them in 
the highest degree by preventing the massacre and by disarm- 
ing every man, imported or who had a firearm. A 
model proclamation for all law officers issued by Chief 
of Police O’Neill of Bayonne, N. J., in a 1ecent labor war 
there. He said: “Mindful of the bloodshed and property dam- 
age brought about by the last strike in the Hook section of 
Bayonne, and convinced that the greater part of same could 
averted had all the concerned acted as 
intelligent persons instead of savages, I now take the oppor- 
tunity to serve notice on the officials of the Tidewater Oil Co. 
that any attempt to bring armed strikebreakers into Bayonne 
by water or land from New York or any cther source will 
result in the summary arrest of such individuals and a strict 
accountability from those responsible therefor.” 


other, 


was 


have been persons 


The Coronado Case oe 

Readers of labor news have heard much recently of the 
Chief Justice Taft. It is likened to 
the famous Taft-Vale case in England and hailed as an instru- 
ment for the utter ruin of unless remedial legisla- 
tion is enacted by congress. It establishes the suability of 
an unincorporated labor organization, though in this case it 
the not culpable for the done. The 
sritish parliament passed remedial legislation but it took five 
years to get it done. Perhaps it will take longer here, because 
labor has not direct representation in legislative halls in the 
United States as it has in England. But if the decision carries 
with it the possibility of harassing labor organizations out of 
existence or making it impossible to conduct strikes it will be 
remedied for the simple reason that both are inalienable rights 
in fundamental law to say nothing of fundamental American- 
ism or democracy. 

Labor is 


Coronado decision by 


unionism 


finds unions damage 


very apprehensive over the 
decision which holds in principle that an unincorporated union 


is_ suable. 


consequences of a 


The decision in this particular instance absolved 
the international union from responsibility because it did not 
authorize the strike, and with an expression of regret the 
found it impossible to assess damages against 
the district organization which did authorize the strike be- 
cause he could rule only under the Sherman law which is 
limited to interstate commerce, and there was no evidence that 
the strike had interfered with interstate commerce. The thing 
that gives apprehension is the ruling that a union can be held 
corporately guilty of the acts of its individual members in 
a strike it has authorized. Will it be found possible to do 
the amazing thing of holding any association responsible for 
any and every act of any member without having to estab- 
lish the direct guilt of the organization as such? It scarcely 
possible, and if that is what the ruling means there 
are more dangers in its application than in the evils which it 
aims to cure. If this interpretation stands, remediable legis- 
lation will be promptly forth-coming for the ruling will un- 
questionably prove to be an instrument of injustice. 

The immediate effects of the ruling are likely to be a series 
of harassing lawsuits, adverse decisions by judges hostile to 
labor, such tying wp of funds as resulted from the decisions 
of the lower courts in this case, (some $800,000 was tied up 
for several years), and at least a clearing of the issues either 
by a specific act (such as the Clayton act, which declared labor 
not a commodity), exempting labor unions from suability or 
by some legislation making the unions accountable under the 


chief justice 


seems 
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law for violation of contract and for any damages flowing 
from direct orders issued by the executives. Labor should be 
willing to accept such legislation. It is just and right and 
will be to labor’s advantage in the long run. But to hold a 
union equally responsible with a corporation and under the 
same law as a corporation is manifestly unjust for it puts 
the savings and dues of a nonprofit bearing association on the 
same basis as the capital and profits of a profit making cor- 
poration. 


How Shall We Put An 
End To Strikes? 

Indeed, labor itself will doubtless take the initial step in 
that direction by withdrawing from local hands the power to 
call a strike and putting it into the hands of a committee more 
detached from local irritations. This will diminish the number 
of small battles and bring a judicial mind to bear upon each 
situation. Public opinion will do something also. It will in- 
creasingly insist that a better way than the strike be found. 
There is a marked tendency just now to demand some such 
compulsory arbitration court as that operating in Kansas. 
More important is the influence of that enlarging group of 
enlightened employers who are advocating and actually setting 
up conference relations with their men. There is no court 
equal to that of conference between the parties concerned 
when such conference is actuated with a genuine desire on the 
part of both sides to cooperate by getting each other’s point 
of view. 

3eneath all expedients there must be the unqualified presup- 
position of giving justice to labor. All strikes are presumably 
called to gain rights which have been denied. Because of that 
presumption and because it has been so universally confirmed 
in industrial history the right to strike is held inalienable, Of 
course not all strikes are justifiable. The most justifiable of 
weapons will be abused in the most unjustifiable manner. But 
from the twelve and fourteen hour day to that of nine and 
compelled to fight for every 
hour’s gain. The same has been true of wages in large meas- 
ure, and of working conditions in even larger measure. It is 
yet true of the arbitrary boss system, the method of hire and 
fire at will and of the primary right to have an organization. 
It is of little use to talk of ending strikes until certain fund- 
amental rights are Just as rebellion is a right 
that holds against all governments because some governments 
are unjust, so the right to strike holds against all industrial 
arrangements so long as some employers conduct their busi- 


eight hours labor has been 


recognized. 


ness on the principle of autocracy. 

Violence, however, is never justified *» these enlightened 
The right to strike does not mean the right to use vio- 
Such criminal disasters as that of the Herrin massacre 
do more to prejudice labor’s just cause than a score of re- 
actionary employers’ associations with their tons of printed 
propaganda. usually accomplish little 
more than to line up the employer crowd with a temper that 
reacts to plague them. But a murderous act like that of Lud- 
low or Herrin inflames millions into unreasoning prejudice. 

Violence is sensational and is under the ban of civilization. 
It brings its own answer. But such conscienceless action as 
that ascribed to the operator at Herrin must come under the 
same ban of ignominy before full justice is done. The same 
sort of thing was done at Coronado and Justice Taft lays 
the lash of condemnation upon it. The manager violated his 
contract, broke his word, brought in nonunion men in direct 
violation of both, manipulated legal matters in an immoral 
manner, irritated his former workingmen by erecting fences, 
stringing cables, posting gunmen and in general so conducting 
himself as to influence the community, defy the welfare of his 
neighbors and incite just such riotous action as he reaped. 

We do not know the truth until we know the whole truth, 
and the whole truth is rarely revealed in labor troubles where 
there are overt acts. Overt acts of violence make good head- 
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lines and the “strategy of cunning” hides easily behinda 
manipulation of legality. Remove all just cause of strikes and 
there will be fewer of them. Make the human cause para- 
mount to that of property and there will be an easy road to 
peace in industry. 

Atva W. TayLor. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
A New Den of Lions * 


SUPPOSE the average person hears or reads this story and 
I thinks it very interesting, but I am wondering how many 
feel any modern setting for a Daniel of today? Here was a 
young man who had come up to a great city. He brought his 
religion with him and he did not keep it in his trunk. He kept 
faith alive, by flinging his windows open and praying with his 
face toward the holy shrine of his fathers. Tempted by the rich 
foods and soft indulgences of the palace, he and his intimate 
friends had the rare courage to exercise control. In Babylon, he 
did not do as the Babylonians. Such inner worth brought him to 
power and made him the envy of the native authorities. At last, 
driven to desperation by the white life, the masterly self-determina- 
tion, the strong mind and attractive personality of Daniel, they 
plot for his undoing. They go back along the path of his life 
and look for some mistake, some fault. When Mr. Folk was run- 
ning for Governor of Missouri, we are told that his opponents went 
back along the trail of his career, back to college, back to boy- 
hood, but never a thing could they find to blast his triumphal 
Not long ago ago I heard a man who aspired to high 
He had made a pile of money, now he wanted 
He secured the endorsement of the party 
managers. He spent money like water. Everyone predicted his 
election. Then something happened. Somebody unearthed a 
scandal. He denied it, but he denied it weakly. All the fight was 
gone out of him; all his ambition faded. He withdrew from the 
race. His dream was ended. Blessed is the man who hath no 
skeleton in his closet. How to get Daniel, that was the question. 
His religion was unpcpular; he prayed to a foreign deity. This 
was the trap. A decree was signed by the king forbidding prayer 
to be made save to himself. (Remember that even the Roman 
emperors regarded themselves as gods.) What to do? Would 
the man neglect his God now? Would he pray in secret? Would 
he be like Tom Brown and say his prayers in bed, which would 
No, he opened his windows as before and, three 
times a day, with a clear voice, prayed to Jehovah his God. 
Magnificent Daniel, inspiration for distraught Jews under a 
Grecian tyrant, spur to our lagging faith today. No compromiser, 
was this Jewish prince. Lions were cowards compared to him. 
They threw him into the den of lions. But he wavered not. God 
took care of him. 

We want to see Daniel today. It is all very well to know that 
there was a brave young man some hundreds of years ago, but 
what of today? And are there lions today? Yes, there are the 
lions of the old sins. We may have overcome certain habits for 
years, but the lions still growl, and only a will like Daniel’s and 
the power that comes through the Daniel-like prayer can subdue 
the beasts. Again there are lions of envious people. They snarl 
at us. They seek to destroy us. They watch to devour us. No 
man ever came to a place of leadership and prominence but en- 
vious men sought to belittle him, to impugn his motives, to ques- 
tion his sincerity, to circulate lies about him, to endeavor to create 
enemies for him. It is part of the price of success, of mastery. 
Washington had his opponents, Lincoln suffered from envious 
men. Ask many a preacher what he thinks of any other preacher 
and he will probably answer: “Oh, he is a very bright fellow, 
a good talker, but”—and that “but” is murderous. That “but” 
is intended to stab and to kill.. “O, yes, brother Blank is a bril- 
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do just as well? 


Scripture, 


*Lesson for July 23, “Daniel and the Lions.” 
Daniel 6: 16-23. 
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liant preacher, but he does not believe in the deity of Christ,” or, 
“Yes, I know him very well, he is a most engaging personality, but 
he is always trying to get into the lime-light.” Those “buts” are 
as deadly as revolvers; they are used to kill reputations. Daniel 
had his envious associates; they used an underhanded scheme to 
get rid of him, but God delivered him. Take courage. There are 
the lions of new temptations. I believe that we have the best 
young people today who ever lived since the world began. They 
may know more and they surely conquer more. They are sur- 
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rounded by most attractive and subtle temptations, the freedom 
of today gives endless opportunity, but in spite of all, they have 
high ideals and they struggle to live up to them. It does no good 
to underestimate the enemy and we may as well admit that these 
lions of new temptations are ali about us, seeking whom they 
may devour. Most often these lions appear in the form of evil 
associates who are fascinating. Daniel had the secret of the Lord: 
his windows were open toward Jerusalem. Earnest prayer, re- 
inforcing your healthy will, can hold the lions at bay. 
Joun R. Ewers. 


British Table Talk 


London, June 20, 1922. 

POINCARE is with us; we are permitted to see 
Mp rnorceranns of him and to learn of the luncheons 

given in his honor; we have read of his gracious 
words at the tomb of the unknown warriors but we are still 
anxious to know whether the spokesmen of France and of 
England have reached any working agreement. Feeling here 
is divided, but for the most part it goes with the prime min- 
ister in his manifest desire to lead Europe back from war to 
peace and to establish an order of things in which commerce 
may once more have freedom to move. I have never met any- 
one with anything but admiration and gratitude for France; 
we understand her desire for safety first; but sometimes her 
tactics seem to English folk bad business; and the pursuit of 
her policy looks as though it would leave Europe still an armed 
camp. And as we need to be reminded in our old world con- 
ceit, Europe is only a part of the world! Ex-President 
Taft has had a warm welcome here; he is going the round of 
luncheons and dinners and receptions, and the spirit of his 
speeches has been all to the good; he has already a warm 
place in the hearts of all who knew him before and he will 
make new friends.... Tomorrow the prince returns and 
London will have a joy day; the prince is without doubt a 
great favorite; when the planning of his journey is recalled, 
though we said little of it at the time, we knew that it was 
a plucky thing to do; and the prince did the brave thing as 
brave things should be done, without parade and with a blithe 
cheerfulness and this is precisely the bearing which wins the 
heart of our people. They will show their welcome to the 
returning prince in no half hearted way. And then, let us 
hope the country will give him a holiday. 

> * * 

Birmingham or London? 

It will be known by the time this letter is read, whether or 
not the Rev. Sidney M. Berry is to succeed Dr. Jowett at 
Westminster Chapel. He has received the invitation, and if 
he should leave Birmingham for London, he will be received 
with trust and affection by his new church, and by all of us 
within the London radius. Mr. Berry has won his way to 
leadership by the possession and use of gifts which are solid 
and enduring; and no one has any doubt of his fitness for 
any place there is in Congregationalism. He has succeeded 
Dr. Jowett before, and as he is reported to have said in jest, 
he does not want the experience again: once is enough! To 
step into the pulpit of Westminster will be a great test of 
i preacher’s courage and faith, but a man who has filled 
worthily a pulpit revered for the names of John Angell James, 
Robert William Dale, and Jowett, need not shrink; and in 
any event a man like Sidney Berry will think not of personal 
reputation but of the service of the kingdom. Americans will 
not have forgotten that his father was invited to succeed 
Henry Ward Beecher; and here is another case out of many 
which give the lie to the idea that the sons of great men are 
always dwarfed by their fathers. It is assumed that Dr. Jowett 


will still be able to preach in the morning for a certain num- 
ber of Sundays. 


The effect of an occasional ministry on this 








preacher will be watched with interest and hope; it will be 
a great thing if Dr. Jowett can still exercise his gracious min- 
istry among us, even as a half-timer. 

> * om 
The Editor of The Pilot 

Some of us have an affectionate memory for a weekly jour- 
nal, The Pilot, published in the early years of the century. It 
was edited by Mr. D. C. Lathbury, whose death was report- 
ed last week. He was a great journalist in everything save 
the power of making a journal pay. The Pilot was a won- 
derful paper; it had an influence far beyond the measure of 
its circulation; its literary style was admirable; its wisdom 
upon things political and ecclesiastical fresh and bold; and 
yet it did not pay, and after being subsidised for a time it 
passed away; and Lathbury was left in his later years with- 
out an editorial chair. He edited a book dealing with the 
religious life of Gladstone; he contributed many reviews and 
articles, but the peculiar gift which he had it in him to exer- 
cise was denied him after The Pilot ceased. The plain fact 
must be faced; the independent man, who will not fit into a 
party in church or state, has an uncomfortable time. Lathbury 
hated the Boer war and therefore lost his editorship of one 
paper; he was a strong higk churchman, yet he favored dises- 
tablishment, and was a liberal of the Gladstonian order 
throughout; he did not t easily into our scheme of things. 
Yet what a tragedy it is when one of the few great publicists 
has no ‘editorial chair! At the present moment there are two 
great publicists in the same case. It is a fine thing to write 
occasional articles; but I want to know that I can find the 
counsel of Mr. Spender or Mr. A. G. Gardiner in some definite 
place; I don’t want to chase them from one paper to another. 

on @ 
Opium and Education 

It was to China more than to any other field the conference 
of missionary societies turned last week. The opium ques- 
tion was raised by Mr. Basil Mathews, who reported upon 
the action taken by the league of nations. The opium com- 
mission, appointed by that body has appealed to the mission- 
ary societies for their help. 

“Here” he said, “is the biggest international organization 
in the world, the league of nations, turning to us for help in 
fighting the great moral campaign to free the world from the 
octopus of the world drug traffic, a campaign which can never 
be carried through victoriously apart from the driving force 
of a spiritual dynamic.” The British conference approved of 
the resolution to urge the International Missionary Council to 
accept the invitation. 

Professor Roxby of Liverpool, who had just returned from 
six months in China in association with an education com- 
mission at which the Chinese, the British and the Americans 
were represented, reported in an address of an hour and a 
quarter’s length (which held his audience of experts in a 
close grip of attention throughout) the fundamental principles 
and the definite proposals of the commission. 

The report thoroughly investigated the whole educational 
system in China, both governmental and missionary. The 
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missionary contribution, he said, if it was to render to China 
the service which no other institution could render, must be 
“more efficient, more Chinese, and more Christian.” 
Professor Roxby said that nowadays no single denomina- 
tion could efficiently run an educational center of university 
rank and that there must be cooperation of which the West 
China University of Chengtu supported by two British, two 
American, and one Canadian society was the ideal of the fu- 
ture. He said that the commissioners recommended that in- 
stead of the present sixteen colleges aspiring to university rank 
there should be five or six that were really efficient regional 


centers. 


“Ty 


It is,” he 
1 


“our sober judgment that there has 
developed in the last few years and is still in the process of 
development, a new opportunity for the Christian schools of 
of being more efficient, 


concluded, 


China, an opportunity he reiterated 
more Christian, more Chinese, to render China a service that 
no other institution can render.” 


* * * 
Recent Books 


Madras, has published his Cunningham 
His earlier work, 


Professor Hogg, of 
lectures on “Redemption From the World.” 
“Christ's Message of the Kingdom,” did much to shape the 
thought of those who read it, especially of those who read it 
in youth. Whether we agreed with it or not, it left the 
problem of the “Kingdom of God” and as that is set forth 
in the Gospel, changed in its character. Now the author re- 
turns to the same theme, giving himself more room than his 
earlier volume offered to expand his thought. It ss particu- 
with the miracles that he deals; in the breadth of his 
thought, redemption, in the daring faith that he teaches in 
the powers of the kingdom available, readers will find much 
to quicken their thoughts and rekindle their hopes. I see that 
more than 22,000 copies of his early book have been sold. 
I wonder whether this fact raises sad memories in one pub- 
but the best have their bad 


Jarly 


lishing firm which declined it; 
shots. ae 

Mr. H. G. Wells has once more done some thinking and 
thinking too in “The Secret Places of the Heart.” 
There are clear traces that he is following with all his old 
eagerness and his intellectual sincerity the latest science of 
the mind. Mr. Wells stands by himself in the utter candour 
of his mind; but the last book does not carry him, I think very 
far beyond his last mark. I have heard young men read papers 
on Wells at various stages in his literary career; they must 
need fairly long supplements if they read those papers now; 
and the last chapter ss not written yet. Mr. Wells shows inci- 
that he has been studying closely the 


furious 


dentally clear evidence 


American scene. 
The Death of 
Sir Henry Wilson 

When death great 
cease to talk of the peculiar political views for which he stood, 
and we think only of his loyalty to duty and to the light which 
was in When the assassins killed Sir Henry 
Wilson, we ceased to think of him as the soldier or the poli- 
tician, pledged to policies which many of us hated; we thought 
only of the man who had given his best to his country, and 
with honesty of purpose and clearness of judgment had spent 
and If the assassins thought to 
weaken the policy for which this strong man stood, they were 
as dull Every cause for 
which he fought will have an increase now; and Ireland may 
find below the present deep, a still lower deep. Is it always 
to be the same story in Ireland? There must be many who 
cry out, “How long!” At the very moment when it seemed as 
if the advocates of the Treaty were gaining ground, this thing 
happens, In the 80’s the death of Sir Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish; in the 90’s the folly of Parnell; in the war the stupidity 


comes to one of our countrymen, we 


him. cruel 


been spent in its service. 


and foolish as they were wicked. 
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of almost all who handled Irish concerns; and now in this 
year the crime of June 22nd! If we are wise we shall not 
yield to the counsels of panic; but we may not be wise, and 
then, good-bye to the hope of an Ireland at peace! And all 
that this means, it needs no voice from this side to expound. 
se 2 

Wise Words from “Woodbine Willie” 
The Rev. G. W. Studdert Kennedy 

“If a man goes wrong today everybody in England knows, 
every boy and every girl reads it. It is in all the papers and 
in pictures. We go into the streets and have it flung at our 
heads moment. We imagine it does not do us harm, 
but we know very little of ourselves. The everlasting sugges- 
tion of broken marriages and broken homes is bound to do 
us harm. We may resist it with our will, but it sinks in all 
the time. If we could clear it all away, if we could destroy 
that insidious and damnable suggestion of the impossibility 
of the moral life that is made to us continuously, we would 
discover that our area of possibility is infinitely larger. There 
will be a conflict, but it will be a healthy conflict, and we shall 
be victorious if we turn our minds and attention upon those 
things that are pure and good and holy and true. We can 
erect for ourselves a battery of self defence against those 
continual attacks from without. We have to learn to bring 
the outcasts and the down trodden into such a powerful atmos- 
phere of real love and real glory that it will go down to the 
depths of their soul, and wipe out by the blood of Jesus the 
record that is against it. I believe it can be done, but we 
have to set ourselves against this eternal counter suggestion 
of the impossibility of a moral life. That is what Christ came 
to fight.” 


every 


* * * 


The Book of Christian Discipline 

From the Friends’ bookshop ther is issued a beautiful book, 
“Christian Life, Faith, and Thought,” being the first part of 
the book of Christian discipline. It is in reality a collection 
of testimonials given by Friends from the beginning. Happy 
is the society which has so noble and so moving a body of 
witnesses to the light. Among them are John Woolman and 
John G. Whittier. It is interesting to note how the society 
which has never encouraged psalmody or hymn-singing finds 
some of the clearest expressions of its inmost faith in the 
poetry of Whittier. There are still some truths which go best 
to music. This is indeed a book to be loved by al! who are 
followers after divine charity. May I add the prayer with 
which the book closes? It is from John Wilhelm Rowntree. 
“Thou, O Christ, convince us by thy spirit, thrill us with thy 
divine passion; drown our selfishness in thy invading love; 
lay on us the burden of the world’s suffering; drive us forth 
with the apostolic fervor of the early church! So only can 
our message be delivered. ‘Speak to the children of Israel 
that they go forward.’” 

* * * 

A Quaker on Compromise 

In his Swarthmore lecture upon “Religion and Public Life” 
Mr. Carl Heath dealt with compromise in a suggestive manner: 

“What is the content of this word compromise that gives 
it an ill sound in religious or in moral conduct? The streams 
of life produce an endless series of complicated knots in con- 
duct in which at most we see truth relative to mixed conditions. 
It is not political compromise that is the enemy of religion 
but the method by which compromise is reached; the method 
that is falsely called democratic, of reaching an agreed end by 
immoral surrender of principle and by voting down and 
A nobler way of transcending differences 
has been achieved in the Quaker method of reaching a decision, 
without vote or counting of heads, by a spirit of cooperative 
search for the best. This Christian method needs to be ap- 
plied to all the problems of corporate life.” 

This will sound to many readers a most impossible’ sug- 
gestion. But, speaking as one who has seen it work, I can 
testify to the value of the Quaker method. No vote is ever 


coercing one another. 
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taken at the annual meeting of the Friends and in other as- 

semblies of which I have personal experience. There is a 

patient, sincere, charitable discussion; there is a readiness to 

wait for the guidance of the spirit; there is the open mind; 

and in the midst there is the spirit of love and truth. It works. 
* * * 

A Testimony 

“God has no human body now upon the earth but our own, 

yet he calls the bodies of men his own. 
“Christ’s spirit taketh breath again 
Within the lives of holy men. 
Each changing age beholds afresh 
Its word of God in human flesh.” 

“Do we indeed come to his aid as we see him starving or 
unemployed? Are we not driven with shame to confess that 
again and again we pass him by? Should we not strive to 
find God as Jesus found him in every man, whether we call 
him British, Russian, Chinese, German, Frenchman, Orangeman 
or Sinn Feiner, communist, or capitalist; above all to find God 
in those with whom we live and work? 

“If men fail to do God’s will, how can his will on earth be 
done? ‘I would fain,’ said one of old, ‘be to the Eternal Good- 
ness what his own hand is to a man.’ Are we prepared to be 
the hands and feet of God? If so, we must hold nothing back, 
but, whether in our homes, in industry or in international 
relations, we must follow in whatever paths he may lead us.” 
So reads an Epistle of the London Yearly Meeting of the Society 


of Friends, 1922. EpWARD SHILLITO. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Presbyterian Social Literature 


Epitor THE Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: In your issue of June 8th in the editorial on “Presby- 
terian Consolidation and Disciples Unification” appears the fol- 
lowing sentence: 

“It is a sorry fact that since the official voices of Rev. Charles 
Stelzle and Joseph Ernest McAfee have been silenced, the 
Presbyterians now have more to say in their official literature 
about the humane treatment of horses and cats and dogs than 
about the workers in great cities.” 

This would indeed be a sorry fact if it were a fact at all, but 
it is not a fact. The Presbyterians have had an increasing 
amount of literature on the subject of workers in great cities. 
Among the recent publications of this board alone and not 
counting the various articles in our denominational papers have 
been the following, many of which have had a wide circulation: 
“The Christian Spirit in Industrial Relations,” by John Mc- 
Dowell; “Who Is Our Neighbor,’ by William P. Shriver: 
“The New Home Mission of the Church,” by W. P. Shriver; 
“Cleveland Goes on an Adventure,” by Francis R. Bellamy; 
“The Church in Greater San Francisco,” by Robert St. Donald- 
son; “The Neighborhood House,” by W. Clyde Smith, and 
many others. 


New York City. Frep EastTMAN. 


Here’s Our Hand! 


Evitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: It #s evidently wise not only to ask as to “The future 
of the Congregationalists” but, to extend the question to all the 
various denominations why not scrap them all, throw them into 
the melting pot, run out what gospel ore there is, and from 
henceforth have “one faith, one Lord, one baptism.” Then let 
science and religion go hand in hand—to show a God of wis- 
dom, love and power. Then may we all be ready to take part 
in “the coming symphony” so well expressed by Arthur B. 
Patten on page 783. We stand at “the parting of the way.” 
Which course shall we take? 


Andover, Conn. C. L. Backus. 
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To Our Subscribers 


It requires two weeks to make a change of ad- 


dress. It is necessary that our wrappers be ad- 
dressed a full week ahead, and time is required to 
handle accurately the large volume of requests for 
change that come to us at this season of the year. 
You therefore run a risk of missing a copy both 
at the beginning and at the end of your vacation. 
Unless your vacation period is more than six weeks, 
we advise that you leave a few one-cent stamps 
with your postmaster or postman, and ask to have 
your Christian Century forwarded to you. 

We desire that our readers shall not miss a single 
issue, and while we will gladly make any change of 
address requested, we are sure the risk of irregu- 
larity is greatly reduced by the plan we are here 
suggesting. 

No publisher has yet found a satisfactory sys- 
tem of carrying with precision requests for a sec- 
ond change of address in connection with a present 
change. In your own interest, therefore, please do 
not request more than one change at a time. 


THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS. 
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Hersert L. WIteEtt, professor of Old Testament Lit- 
erature, The University of Chicago; author “Our Bible,” 
“The Daily Altar,” “The Call of Christ,” etc., etc.; a 
member of the editorial staff of The Christian Century. 


Joun R. Scorrorp, Congregational pastor of Cleveland, 
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Lucia Ames Mean, well known publicist; contributor to 
current magazines; author “Primer of the Peace Move- 
ment,” “Patriotism and the New Internationalism,” etc., 
etc. 


Lynn Harotp Hovcu, well known to all Christian Cen- 
tury readers. 


ArtHur B. Rurnow, Presbyterian pastor, Ridgewood 
Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Ambassadors of God 


By S. Parkes CADMAN 

In this book, a striking volume, Dr. Cad- 
man, well-known Brooklyn preacher, maintains 
that the outstanding truths for preachers to 
proclaim are few, simple and experimental. He 
bids them find these truths in the Scriptures 
and shows how their greater peers in the 
Christian church through al] the centuries 
have taken this Scripture material, and shaped 
it, each *» the needs of his own generation. 

Boards $2.50, plus 12 cents postage. 
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NEWS 


OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


To Distinguish Two 
Presbyterian Bodies 

In the census reports we 
the U. S. A. and also Presby- 
in the U. S. That is a little per- 
plexing to the man who may imagine that 
the U. S. A. and the U. S. are the same 
place. U. S. A. Presbyterians have often 
been called northern Presbyterians, but 
that was always misleading for there has 
never been a time when there were not 
Presbyterians in the southland who did 
not maintain their allegiance to the north- 
church. When the Cumberland Pres- 
byterians united with the U. S. A. church, 
hundreds of southern churches united with 
the U. S. A. organization. Church exten- 
sion activities in the south in communities 
there are no U. S. congregations 
added many U. S. A. congre- 
the list. The Continent, the 
Presbyterian journal published in 
the north, announces an editorial policy of 
speaking henceforth of the National Pres- 
byterian church and the Southern Presby- 
terian church. Whether this nomenclature 
will ever become official is uncertain, but 
it would certainly simplify things for those 
not Presbyterians who would like to speak 
intelligently of 
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Southern Methodists Change 
Missionary Editor 

Voice is the 
interests of the 
South 
this journal 
Eleazar. By 
Board of Missions 
Weeks has 
succeed him He was 
the leading preachers 
more recently editor of 
the Texas Christian Advocate. Under 
the editorship of Mr. Eleazar the Meth- 
the southland have grown 
customed to the message of a Christian- 
ized industry and of international peace. 
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Delinquent Boys Volunteer 
for Christian Baptism 

The state school for boys at St 
Charles, Ill, contains many of the un- 
fortunate lads of Chicago who tor many 
reasons have been taken from the cus- 
tody of their parents. In this school a 
significant Christian work has been car- 
ried on for years by Miss Helma Suther- 
land under the general auspices of the 
Chicago Church Federation. Miss Suth- 
erland has donated her services On 
Children’s Day this year a number of 
ministers were present includ- 
ing Rev. Thomas K. Gale and Rev. J. T. 
Brabner Smith. When the invitation was 
given to the boys of the school to come 
and receive Christian baptism, 
125 boys responded. The response was 
beyond the expectation of the 
workers 


Chicago 


forward 


quite 
Christian 


How Christian Edifices 
Are Erected 

The erection of houses of worship be 
comes more and more an enterprise in 
which denominational machinery is in- 


volved. The Roman Catholics often 
build a church entire. Most of the prot- 
estant denominations give loans and 
grants. The report of twenty-two de- 
nominations for 70 years shows 62,841 
buildings erected. The amount of aid 
given by different communions varies 
widely. The Baptist church, North, the 
Presbyterian church, South, the Re- 
formed Church in America and the 
Christian Reformed church keep their 
loans down below one thousand dollars. 
The average loan of the United Breth- 
ren is $1,348; of the United Evangelical 
church, $1,500; of the Evangelical 
synod, $2,000; of the Protestant Episco- 
pal church, $2,148; of the Congregation- 
al Church Building Society, $2,400; of 
the Disciples, $7,000; of the Evangeli- 
cals, $2,000; of the United Lutheran 
church, $5,000 to $10,000; of the Luther- 
ans of Missouri, Ohio and other states, 
and also of the Methodist church, 
South, $5,000; of the Presbyterian 
church, North, $8,000; of the Reformed 
Church in America, $10,000, and the Uni- 
tarians, $4,000. 


Presbyterians Will 
Found Boys’ School 

The Presbyterian church has at Stony 
Brook, Long Island, a property valued 
at $300,000 which is held free of debt, 
and which by charter of the state of New 
York may never be mortgaged. On this 
property a school for boys will be opened 
this coming autumn in which the newer 
ideals of Christian education will be 
wrought out. The enrolment the first 
will be forty boys, which will be 
increased as time goes on. A thousand 
inquiries have been made by Presbyte- 
rian parents concerning the new school. 
Among these are nine foreign mission- 
aries in various parts of the world who 
wish to place their children under Chris- 
tian influences. 


year 


Famous English Preacher 
Goes Back Home 

Rev. Frederick W. Norwood of the 
City Temple, London, has been preach- 
ing at Broadway Tabernacle in London 
in exchange with Dr. Jefferson. His 
ministry there has drawn great throngs 
of people. Oberlin College recently con- 
ferred upon him the degree of doctor 
of divinity. Dr. Norwood has been in 
this country as the voice of international 
peace but his preaching has sounded the 
deep notes of religion. In a recent ad- 
dress he said: “These three things— 
birth, marriage and death—are deeper 
than the church, are of infinitely greater 
influence than the church; keep men 
close to the divine, keep men human 
end sober, more than any ecclesiastical 
system can hope to do. The kind of 
church the world wants and in a sense 
is waiting and searching for is the 
church that grows out of life. We are 
weary of the interpretations of life which 
are compressed and sometimes distort- 
ed to fit the dogmas and institutions of 
the church.” 


Dr. Ainslie’s Sabbatical Year in 
the Interest of Fellowship 

During the past year Dr. Peter 
Ainslie’s church in Baltimore released 
him from pastoral obligations to permit 
him to spend a sort of sabbatical period 
in the wider ministry of unity and inter- 
nationalism. From November to June 
he has been on a tour that extended 
from the middle Atlantic states and New 
England to California and return, speak- 
ing almost constantly in universities, 
various denominational colleges, high 
schools, churches and clubs in the inter- 
est of international friendship and 
Christian unity. There has never been 
a time in the history of the world when 
there was such an opportunity for evan- 
gelsm in these causes, nor has there 
been a_ greater obligation upon the 
church to espouse such evangelism. Sec- 
tarianism is strong, but there is rising 
a tide of thought not only in the educa- 
tional institutions but in churches and 
other circles that promises to better in- 
ternational relations and better interde- 
nominational relations. He has gathered 
thousands of names of persons where he 
has spoken, to whom literature has been 
sent bearing on these problems. He 
was impressed with the open mind and 
the ready response in the attempt to get 
away from where we are to where we 
ought to be. Invitations accumulated 
beyond the possibility of acceptance. He 
writes that he is very happy to have had 
such a year of evangelism. He leaves 
in a few weeks for the meeting of the 
World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches at Copenha- 
gen, Denmark, and a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Universal Con- 
ference of the Church of Christ on Life 
and Work at Stockholm, Sweden. 


Fundamentalists Still 
Threatening 


At the close of the Northern Baptist 
Convention in which the Fundamentalist 
leaders met with defeat, they gathered 
at Moody Institute in Chicago to con- 
sider the strategy. Dr. Frank M. Good- 
child of New York said: “We have ef- 
fected a compact organization to carry 
on our work of uprooting rationalism 
from our schools, and we purpose to 
continue that work until it is accom- 
plished.” Dr. Curtis Lee Laws made a 
happy bon mot for the group when he 
declared, “We lost a battle, but we have 
not lost the war.” This militaristic 
simile was received with enthusiasm. Dr. 
Laws presents the issue as the Funda- 
mentalists see it in these words: “Fun- 
damentalism is a protest against that ra- 
tionalistic interpretation of Christianity 
which seeks to discredit supernatural- 
ism. This rationalism, when full grown, 
scorns the miracles of the Old Testa- 
ment, sets aside the virgin birth of our 
Lord as a thing unbelievable, laughs at 
the credulity of those who accept many 
of the New Testament miracles, reduces 
the resurrection of our Lord to the fact 
that death did not end his existence, and 
sweeps away the promises of his second 
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coming as the idle dream of men under 
the influence of Jewish apocalypticism.” 
Dr. J. C. Massee of Boston made a 
threat against the treasury of the Bap- 
tist enterprises. He said: “The organ- 
ization forces in control of the machin- 
ery of the denomination committed the 
crime of aligning themselves with the 
rationalists. That fact alone will cost the 
denomination hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. They did this under the mis- 
taken notion that the fundamentalists’ 
protest against the present school situa- 
tion and some of the tendencies in the 
Board of Promotion was an attack on 
the denomination.” 


This Church Takes 
Stewardship Seriously 

The stewardship campaign in the 
churches is getting hold of people at last. 
From different parts of the country 
come some very remarkable stories of 
Christian giving. Th Presbyterian 
church at Norfolk, Neb., has a member- 
ship of 125. The wealth of the member- 
ship is estimated as $200,000. With these 
resources they gave recently $30,000 to 
a building fund. One woman with $9,000 
gave $4,000. <A traveling man pledged 
twenty per cent of his income. A young 
girl with an income of $1,200 gave $200, 
while another with an income of $1,000 
gave $400. 


International Assemblage 
of Students 


Under the auspices of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation for Furo- 
pean Student Relief there was held in 
Czecho-Slovakia in April a great confer- 
ence at Turnov. Ejighty-three men and 
vomen from thirty nationalities came 
into the town with their student caps. 
They were mixed up indiscriminately 
and most of them found themselves 
juartered with former enemies of the 
vorld war. Students had come trom 
most of the nations that are commonly 
onsidered as the focus of international 
nisunderstanding. The group recom- 
mended that all students aided should 
vork for their money. The vote was 
practically unanimous for continuing the 
aid of Russian students as formerly, and 
the relief of students in other countries 
as there might be need. The principle 
of the organization was reaffirmed to 
provide relief “without reference to re- 
ligion, race, nationality, language or po- 


ities 


ical party of the recipient.” 


Bryan Warns of 
Dangers of Darwinism 

\t the concluding session ot the In- 
ternational Sunday School Convention at 
Kansas City, William Jennings Bryan 
delivered his well-known lecture on Dar- 
winism. He warned the Christian people 
present against the dangers of the Dar- 
winian hypothesis. He said: “Darwin 
has done more than any other person in 
modern times to undermine faith and to 
encourage materialism. His hypothesis 
takes man’s eyes away from the throne 
of God and gives him a family tree that 
connects him with the jungle. He 
launched a guess upon the world with 
nothing to support it and it has lived 
for sixty years without noursshment— 
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not one single species having been found 
which can be traced to another. And 
yet, evolutionists insist that all of the 
more than a million species came by 
gradual change from one or a few in- 
visible germs of life. The hypothesis is 
not only unproven and supported by ex- 
planations that are ludicrous, but its 
tendency is to destroy belief in God, be- 
lief in the Bible as the inspired Word of 
God, and belief in Christ as Son of God 
and Saviour of the world. Darwin him- 
self was led to abandon every cardinal 
principle of the Christian faith. He began 
life a believer in God, in the Bible, in 
Christ, and in heaven. Before he died 
he discarded all. He declared himself 
an agnostic and said that he believed 
there had never been any revelation; he 
left each one to determine for himself 


‘on vague and _ uncertain’ testimony’ 
whether there is a future life. Darwin's 
god was nowhere—he could not find 


him; Darwin’s Bible was nothing—it was 
uninspired; Darwin’s Christ was nobody 
—a mere man with a brute ancestry.” 


Chinese Mission Considers 
a Radical Change 

The thirty-fourth annual convention of 
the Centra] China Mission of the Disc1- 
ples of Christ met in the Drum Tower 
church at Nanking May 16-20. The mis- 
sion is seriously considering a change in 
constitution which would give the native 
Chinese church equal authority with the 
mission in all matters, thus developing 
local leadership. This policy is in line 
with recent recommendations of the Na- 
tional Christian Conference of China. 
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The Central China mission elected for 
president Rev. Guy W. Sarvis; for vice- 
president, Miss Minnie Vautrin; tor sec- 
retary, Rev. Ben Holroyd. 


Student Meeting of 
Large Significance 

The recent ten day conference of col- 
lege and university students at Lake Ge- 
neva was attended this year by 650 stu- 
dents from 109 institutions. Many dra- 
matic decisions were reported in connec- 
tion with the meetings. Two Chinese 
and one Japanese students sought bap- 
tism into the Christian church. The stu- 
dents were divided into 38 groups for 
their Bible study each day. Prominent 
among the activities at this great meet- 
ing is the influencing of young men to 
make decisions for Christian work. 
Many missionaries and ministers are re- 
cruited here. It may well be doubted 
whether the whole recruiting machinery 
of all the denominations produces results 
which are to be compared numerically 
with the results of the annual Lake Ge- 
neva Conference. Some of the greatest 
Christian leaders speak at this confer- 
ence, 


Methodists Are Sounding 
the Note of Warning 

Since the last meeting of the Boards 
of Benevolence of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church it has been apparent that 
something out of the ordinary would 
have to be done to bring Methodism up 
to its pledged obligation in connection 
with the Centenary. In a document 
called “Methodism’s Future at Stake,” 


Presbyterians Take Great Strides 


RESBYTERIANS seem to have 
seven league boots on these days. The 
reports recently wssued from the office 


of the New Era Movement through Rev. 
Guy L. Morrill are very heartening, 
though there is strong appeal for more 
men in the ministry. Mr. Morrill says: 
“Each week last year nearly 2,000 per- 
sons united with the Presbyterian church 
on confession of faith, or 285 each day 
of the year. It is not improbable that 
the membership of the church will 
mount up to 1,825,000 by the time of the 
next General Assembly. The spirit of 
evangelism spreading through the 
church is also evidenced by the number 
of presbyteries carrying out the plan of 


the assembly’s committee on evange- 
lism. Next year seventeen presbyteries 
with 757 churches will use 24 full-time 


evangelists and 300 visiting ministers in 
soul-winning efforts. The membership of 
the churches on the foreign mission field 
exhibits the same cheering increases. 
In 1837 the communicants on the foreign 
field numbered 10, in 1907 there were 
70,447, in 1917 there were 161,470, and 
in 1922 the native church members num- 
ber 196,175. The total gifts to all causes 


in this year of financial stress amounted 
to more than $47,000,000. Of this amount 
over $32,000,000 was for congregational 
expenses which is $12,000,000 more than 
we were giving for this purpose three 
years ago. 


In the last three years the 


churches have raised and used for their 
own work $25,000,000 more than in the 
three preceding years. Much of this in- 
crease without doubt has gone into the 
salaries of ministers Attention must 
still be given to this most important 
matter, until the Presbyterian ministry 
is put upon not only a living basis but 
an efficient basis of living. In contra- 
diction of the assertion that the Presby- 
terian church does not need more minis- 
ters let these facts be considered. The 
foreign board was asking for 69 or- 
dained men up to March 31, 1922, and 
at present has in sight only 16. The 
Presbyterian New Era mailing lists in- 
dicate that there are 2,018 vacant church- 
es. In the Home Mission field 873 min- 
isters serve 1540 churches. Nearly 40 
per cent of our home mission pastors 
serve two or more churches, 17 per cent 
serve three fields and nearly 10 per cent 
served four fields or more last year.” 
Most denominations would be a little 
boastful over receiving 120 ministers 
from other communions in a single year. 
The Presbyterians do not feel that way 
about it, but are a little worried. Of 
five hundred men of this sort received in 
recent years, it is shown that one-third 
of them had neither college nor semi- 
nary training. As the Presbyterian 
church has long stood for high stand- 
ards of ministerial training, these figures 
are looked upon with alarm. 
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the following solemn words are spoken: 
“Never before in the history of the 
Methodist Episcopal church has its lead- 
ership been called upon to face a situa- 
tion SO grave or an opportunity so great 
as that presented to the Council of the 
Church Boards of Benevolence at its re- 
cent meeting in Chicago. From June 1, 
1921, to June 1, 1922, there was a shrink- 
age in the payments of centenary sub- 
scriptions of approximately $2,000,000 
over an already tragically declining in- 
come of the previous year. This serious 
diminishing of resources constitutes a 
direct blow at the heart of the mission- 
ary enterprises of Methodism. Already 
the crippling effects of loss in income are 
beginning to appear in the care of re- 
turned foreign missionaries who cannot 
be sent back to their fields for lack of 
funds.” 


Chicago Church Federation 
Issues Booklet on Publicity 
The Chicago Church Federation will 
at an early date issue a booklet on “Co- 
operative Church Advertising.” It is be- 
ing compiled by an eminent lay expert 
in church publicity. This is one of the 
steps being taken in advance of the big 
publicity meeting in October to arouse 
pamphlet will be 
considerable circulation in 
church people to the 
religion to the 


given 
order to 
arouse duty of 
bringing attention of 
large numbers of people who would not 
otherwise be interested. 


interest The 


Forty Mission Study 
Groups in One Church 
Not in all the bounds of Presbyteri- 
inism in this country can be found a 
church like Westport Avenue Presbyte- 
rian church of Kansas City for mission 
study Forty groups are meeting for 
this purpose and the missionary offer- 
of the church last year were very 
to $15,000. The pastor, Rev. 
Baity, recently celebrated the 
29th year of his pastorate in this church. 
He began with 46 members and there 
are now 1,500. 


- > 
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Dr. Taylor and 
the Self-Made Man 


Someone has said that you 
can tell the self-made man for he is al- 
ways so awfully proud of his job. Dr. 
F. E. Taylor, the newly elected president 
of the Northern Baptist Convention de- 
nies that there is any such thing as a 
self-made man. In a recent sermon he 
said: “No one can honestly boast of be- 
ing a self-made When you find a 
man boasting of 
having made himself what he is, don’t 
you believe it. If he would know the 
simply a part of all other 
men who have served him.” Dr. Taylor 
will take July and August as vacation 
months and during his absence some 
eminent Baptists will preach for him. 


cynically 


man 


who has made good 


truth, he is 


Missionary Bishops Bring 
Cheering Tidings 

The missionary bishops of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church in a recent report 
brought cheering news of the extension 
of Methodism beyond the seas. In the 
Philippines there are 65,000 Methodist 
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church members and 70 missionaries. A 
local ministry of a thousand men has 
been set to work, besides 1,000 native 
workers who are not preachers. The 
student Methodist church in Manila no 
longer seats the audiences. In the home 
mission field some equally splendid re- 
sults have been achieved, and report is 
made of Maharry college, a medical 
school for negroes at Nashville, Tenn., 
which has an endowment of a million 
dollars. It is the largest medical school 
for the training of negroes in the world. 


Church Record Book 
Goes Back a Hundred Years 

The record of the Providence Baptist 
church of Christ near Princeton, Ind., 
has been kept for a hundred years in 
one large volume. The proceedings have 
often been in the form of excommuni- 
cations. A brother was in jeopardy in 
1825 for acting as a judge at a shoot- 
ing match. The story also includes the 
record of the defection of eight members 
to a General Baptist church which was 
said to be “in disorder.” The number 
of early members that received censure 
for drinking too much liquor is also in- 
teresting to modern readers. The old 
record book was brought out and many 
things read from it on the hundredth 
anniversary of the church recently. 


Methodist Bishops Meet 
in Indianapolis 

The Methodist bishops held a meeting 
in Indianapolis recently at which the 
bishops were appointed to preside over 
the various Methodist conferences of the 
country. The meetings are not open to 
the public but announcements are made 
of the main items of business. J. Henry 
Smythe of New York sought admission 
to the meeting that he might appeal to 
the bishops to lend their influence to- 
ward the change of the amusemert 
clause of the denomination. He was not 
llowed to tell his story. Three bish- 
ops will be assigned to the task of keep- 
ing the Methodists up to their obliga- 
tions in connection with the centenary 
movement. Of the $100,000,000 about 
$45,000,000 has been paid in up to date. 
Arrangements have been made for the 
bishops to meet in Baltimore Novem- 
ber 14 to attend the unveiling of a statue 
to Francis Asbury, known as the first 
Methodist bishop of President 
Harding will be asked to attend 


\merica 


What Religious People 
Talk About in Tennessee 

Religious people talk about a wide va. 
riety of things in various sections of the 
country. While some are still debating 
the higher criticism and evolution, oth- 
ers are talking about the social applica- 
tion of the gospel and the coming of 
world peace. Down in Tennessee a 
group of church folk are all excited over 
the solemn question—Shall organs be 
used in the churches? Thousands of the 
conservative wing of Disciples deny, and 
the “progressive” wing of this conserva- 
tive communion has sent for Rev. W. H. 
Book of Columbus, Ind., to debate the 
question with those who pronounce the 
use of an organ in worship a sin. De- 
bating this subject is one of the special- 
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ties of Mr. Book. In Chicago recently 
Wilbur Glenn Voliva told four thousand 
people that the world was flat, for the 
Bible says so. The audience cheered 
this announcement to the echo. 


Baptist Editor Retires 
to Private Life 

Dr. Arthur W. Cleaves, editor of the 
denominationally owned organ, known 
as the Baptist, has resigned after two 
and a half years of service. He will 
spend the summer in the Maine woods. 
Since the paper came into being there 
have been at least six committees re- 
sponsible for the conduct of it. This 
has meant the continual reshaping of 
policy. Before coming to the leadership 
of this paper Dr. Cleaves was a promi- 
nent New England pastor. 


Baptists Undertake to Raise 
Ministerial Standards 

Yne of the significant actions of the 
recent Northern’ Baptist Convention 
which was lost sight of in the keener 
interest of theological debate was a com- 
prehensive resolution designed to raise 
the standards of education in the Bap- 
tist ministry. The state conventions are 
asked to pass resolutions that no man 
shall be ordained to the ministry who 
has not had a two year course of study 
which includes English, English Bible, 
biblical theology, Baptist principles and 
history, homiletics, modern missions and 
Nothing is said in 
previous training, 


religious education. 
the resolution about 
This is regarded as a radical advance 
step by its proponents which indicates 
the state of ministerial education in the 
past The Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit board is asked to administer its 
funds in the light of this recommenda- 
tion. The next convention will be held 
in Washington next year the first week 
in June. It had been understood that 
the 1923 convention would go to Phila- 
delphia and the 1925 convention to Se- 
attle, but the convention at its last ses- 
that conventions should be 
held biennially. Just how soon the bi- 
ennial convention plan will go into op- 
eration is not yet apparent. 


sion voted 


Southern Presbyterians 
Report a Good Year 

General Assembly reports of the South- 
ern Presbyterian church are _ encour- 
aging. The membership of the denomi- 
nation is now 411,854, a gain of 14,796. 
The gifts to benevolence during the year 
vere $5,006,000. This denomination is 
small, but has very high standards. Its 
ministers must be men with the regular 
college training and in addition three 
years of seminary work. 


Organized Paganism in 
New York State 

In the state of New York is another 
state almost entirely independent of the 
\merican government, the reservation of 
the Iroquois Indians. The spirit of this 
group is so strong that one may say 
there is organized paganism, resisting 
not only the inroads of missionaries, 
but all the arts and devices of modern 
life. Roads are built through the reser- 
vation only on condition that the white 
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We 
Salute 
You 


America is breaking its 


ple are beginning to look 
own city, their own country. 
sign. 
lectual life. 
The easiest peek 


way to 


minds of the millions of mortals beyond the seas 
is to read the masterpieces of fiction which have 
such creative 
Daudet, 

It is not only easy— 
Foreign fiction by its acknowledged 
masters is never dull, never mushy, never stupidly 


been written by 
De Maupassant, Balzac, 
Welis, Hugo and others. 


it is charming. 


conventional. 


Fiction is of universal 


ing life. Every person 


The big, vital steps of life are based on feeling. 


Balzac 


Provincialism has been the bane of our intel- 


into the 


appeal in 
sees 


Andreyev 


Merimee_ Gorki 
sectional _ barriers. The peo- 
beyond their own street, their 
That is a healthy 


hearts and 


literary artists as 
Gorki, Tolstoi, 


interpret- 


life as drama. 


De Maupassant 
Daudet 


Gautier Anatole France 





E. Haldeman-Julias 
Editor of Foreign Fiction 
Library in 30 Volumes. 


Wells Zola 


Tolstoi Hugo 


Foreign fiction lingers 


George Sand 


Boccaccio 


in the 





Masters 
of 
Fiction 


human heart because it is 


true and because it has the power to make the reader feel as 


the men and 
upon their day. 


of these forces. 


have enshrined 


truth about life. 


We have had 


our many 


valuable. 


women felt 


themselves 


30 volumes—the only 


who left their impress 


Foreign fiction contains the play 
The masters of foreign fiction 


securely in the affec- 


tions of readers who demand not a veneer but the 


We have gone to France, England, Italy, Rus- 
sia and other lands 
these 


fiction. 
carefully 


for masterpieces of 


immortal works 


and completely translated and now offer them in 


library of foreign fiction 


that is obtainable in this country at this time. Of 
publishing 
Foreign Fiction is 


Library of 
comprehensive and 


ventures this 
the most 


Here Are the 30 Volumes of Foreign Masterpieces of Fiction 


Alphonse Daudet’s Stories. 
Five brilliant stories of 
French lfe. 

Guy De Maupassant’s Mad- 
amoiselle Fifi and Other 
Stories. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s A 
Lodging for the Night. 
Guy De Maupassant’s Short 
Stories. This volume con- 

tains 12 great stories. 

Balzac’s Short Stories. In- 
cludes “‘The Passion in the 
Desert,” and four other 
astounding works. 


Gautier’s One of Cleopatra’s 
Nights. 

Boccaccio’s Stories. 

Tolstoi’s Short Stories of 
Russian Lfe. 

Prosper Merimee’s Carmen. 

Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. 

Victor Hugo’s Last Days of 
a Condemned Man. 

Rudyard Kipling’s The Man 
Who Would Be King, and 
other stories. 

Dickens’ Christmas Carol. 

Andreyev’s The Red Laugh. 


Andreyev’s Seven That were 
Hanged. 

Conan Doyle's Sherlock 
Holmes Stories. 

H. G. Wells’ Country of the 

Blind. 


Emile Zola’s Attack on the 


Mill. 
William Morris’ Dream of 
John Ball. 


Lord Lytton’s House and the 
Brain. 

Anatole France’s Majesty of 
Justice. 

Bernard Shaw's The Mirac- 
ulous Revenge. 


Anton Chekhow’s The Kiss 
and Other Stories. 

George Moore’s Euphorian in 
Texas. 


Anatole France’s The Hu- 
man Tragedy. 

George Sand’s The Mar- 
quise. 


Gautier’s The Fleece of Gold. 

Olive Schreiner’s Dreams. 

Thomas Hardy’s The Three 
Strangers. 

Maxim Gorki’s Twenty-six 
Men and a Girl, and other 
tales. 


30 Books—2,400 Pages—Only $1.95 for All—Send No Money 
Never before was there a chance like this. Here 


This Library of Foreign Fiction will delight you. 
is fiction that interprets life. It does not distort life. 


We selected the works which we considered 


the very best. And we produced these volumes to distribute at a price which will astonish the read- 
ing world—$1.95, plus postage, for all 30 volumes. Thirty books for the price of one ordinary book. 


If these 30 books were issued in the 
ordinary way they might cost vou as 


much as a hundred dollars. We have bulge. The price is only $1.95 for the 
decided to issue them so you can get entire library. That's less than a dime 
all of them for the price of one ordi- a volume. In fact, that is less than 
nary book. That sounds inviting, seven cents per volume. Here is the 
doesn’t it? And we mean it, too. very best at the very least. Never 
Here are 30 books, containing 2,400 were such great works offered at so 
pages of text, all neatly printed on low a price. All you have to do is to 
good book paper, 314 x 5 inches in size, sign your name and address on the 
bound securely in card cover paper. blank below. You don't have to send 

You can take these 30 books with any money. Just mail us the blank 


you when you go to and from work. 
You can read them in your spare mo- 


Let the great masters of foreign fiction take you behind the cur- 
See drama that 


ments. 


described on this 


tain and show you life as it is, character as it lives. 


will thrill you, humor hat will charm you, pathos that will move you. 


You can slip four or five of 
them into a pocket and they will not 


page—you 
the postman $1.95 plus postage. 


will pay 
And 
Name 


the books are yours. 
ther payments. 

- - « « Send No Money Blank - - - - 
Haldeman-Julius Company, 

Dept. H-11, Girard, Kans. 

I want the 30 books of the Library 
of Foreign Fiction listed on this page. 
I want you to send me these 30 books 
by parcel post. 
the postman $1.95 plus postage, and the 
books are to be my property without 
further payments of any kind. 
send me free 64-page catalog. 


City ... 


Positively no fur- 


On delivery I will pay 


Also 


Teter ee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee 


a aac a 
Persons living in Canada or other for- 
eign countries must send cash with order. 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century 
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man shall pay for them entirely. The of the capitalistic and imperialistic coun- for he has been student, teacher and 
Presbyterian missionaries were permit- tries of the world, Christianity is utiliz- dean in the institution which he repre- 
ted to build churches only on condition ing the opportunity to extend its influ- sents. After twenty-nine years as bish- 
that Indians should never be asked to ence. Christianity is the intelligence of- op of the diocese, he naturally knows 
contribute to them. ficer of the capitalists and the hireling better than anyone else where the large 
of the imperialistic countries. Every- resources of his church are in New Eng- 

Well-Known Student thing that te aid its spread Christian- land. His ideal of ministerial pvllon wi 
Worker is Bereaved ity ms willing to utilize. If no effort is is stated in these words: “We do not 
Every college student of the middle- ade to exterminate this evil in time, it 
west knows A. J. Elliott, student sec- jg, impossible to tell its dangers in the 


retary for the international committee future. We who have long had a deep WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 


of the Y. M. C. A. for the middle-west. jatred of Christianity are unanimous in - ' FULTON, MISSOURI 
: Will give your daughter standard and 


" ‘ far 12 7 +e oe L °° ° . 
He has for years been a fruitful work- our opposition, and have just united to fully accredited courses leading to: 
er among college students. lhe tidings help similar organizations to extermi- 1. Tegree of Associate in Arts. 
of the recent death of Mrs. Elliott will ate this evil fiend until China gets rid 2. Diploma in College Preparatory 
elicit sympathy from a large circle. There of jt.” Course. 

igh é pt ae aE agar 3. Certificate in Piano, Violin, Voice, Ex- 

is one daughter, about sixteen years of f win Head secession, ileme feenemtes ond 
auc Father and daughter will spend Bishop Lawrence Wi ea Commerce. 
some time in the west. Mrs. Elliott Money-Raising Campaign 4. State Teacher's Certificate. 
lived in Wilmette, a suburb of Chicago, The Episcopal Theological School at Campus of 60 acres. Ten buildings. Un- 

i the inte : | lace Kank . : a F ili doll excelled Conservatory of Music. Gymna- 
and the interment took place at Kanka- Cambridge is out for a million dollar sium and Natatorium. Boating and 
kee, II. endowment. Bishop Lawrence of Mas- Horseback riding. 
A Christi M sachusetts has accepted the work of Address 

nti- — — chairman of the committee that raises President R. H. CROSSFIELD, Box 20 
Breaks Out in = the fund. Though he is seventy-two 








Fundamental religious changes are not years of age, he has opened a campaign 
ccomplished in any country without that is characterized by great energy. 


times of reaction. In the university cir- No churchman in Massachusetts is so EDWIN MARKHAM 
cles of China at the present time there shle a leader for this task as the bishop Writes to the Editor of THE SOCIAL 
a movement of protest against Chris- PREPARATION, the Religious-Soctal- 
~aoemes ist Quarterly: 


tianity and the organization of hostile NATIONAL CAPITAL “Iam glad to know that you have 


rroups. It ude anifesto coming he heart to hold aloft the flag of th 
group In a student manifesto coming the a c a e g e 
from the Non-Christian Federation of WHEN YOU GO TO THE futere. 

You are invited to attend the $1.00 a year. Address Willard, N. Y¥. 


National University in Peking is the fol- VERMONT AVENUE 


lowing indictment: “Christianity is the 


public enemy of mankind, just as capi- CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
tali and j -rialis are. since they National Representative Church Building 

; mm 8 — riali pelle agg = Project Indorsed by Disciples’ Interna- NEW YORK Central Christian Church 
have one thing in common, to exploit tional Convention. Finis 8. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. 8ist St, 
the weak countries. Realizing that China Earle Wilfley, Pastor. Kindly notify about removals to New York 


























has long been an object of exploitation 











The Fundamentals of Christianity OUR NEW QU ARTERLY 


By HENRY C. VEDDER 
Professor of Church History, Crozer Theological 
Seminary. 
The answer in detail that this book attempts The 
to give to the question ‘What is Christianity?" “20t C¢ t 99 
is based upon three convictions: (1) that en uryp 
man’s apprehension of the character of God 
has not stood still but has grown with his 
growth (2) that the highest forms of this pro- For Adult and Young People’s Bible 
gressive knowledge of God are found in the Classes, Home Departments, etc. 
Old and New Testament literature and cul- 
minate in the words of Jesus as preserved in - — ’ ; 
the Gospels (3) that the teaching of Jesus is, No padding —lIt gives just 
therefore, the standard by which all other what the average student ac- 
teaching claiming to be Christian must be com- tually uses. 
pared and, in case of conflict, rejected. It is Concise—and thorough. 
the main object of this book to convince its Scholarly—and practical. 
readers that the parting of the ways has been It is reverent and also -_ 
reached with the Historical Christianity based “punch” 
on Paul as its authority which still has such 
wide vogue and that the future belongs to a 
Christianity that will determine its doctrines, Send for Free Sample Copy and 
program and methods on the authority of Further Information 
Jesus alone. 


Price $2.00, pius 12 cents postage. The Chris i e | 
The Christian Century Press tian Centu y Press 
508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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CHOOSE A CRUISE! 


GO WITH OUR CONGENIAL “CHRISTIAN CENTURY” PARTY 





No. 1 


or 








MEDITERRANEAN 


WHICH? 


ROUND THE WORLD 














65 Days, sailing from New York, Feb. 3, 1923. 
$600 and up, according to size and location of 
stateroom. 


1. A Great Steamer 
The entire Mediterranean Round on the sump- 
tuous oil burning Express Steamer 


“EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND” 

25,000 tons, 42,500 tons displacement; 14 
spacious public rooms, 3 promenade decks. 
Palatial Domed Dining Saloon seating 437 peo- 
ple, electric elevator, gymnasium, ballroom, 
palm garden—one of the Marine Monarchs of 
the Atlantic. The famous Canadian Pacific 
cuisine and service throughout. Sea sickness 
almost eliminated. 


2. A Wonderful Itinerary 

Including 19 days in The Holy Land and 
Egypt, also Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Granada 
and the Alhambra), Gibraltar (Tangier), Al- 
giers, Athens, Constantinople, the Bosphorus 
and Black Sea, Haifa, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Bethany (Damascus, Sea of Galilee, Nazareth, 
Samaria, Jericho, the Jordan and Dead Sea, 
Desert of Sinai), Alexandria, Cairo, Heliopolis 
(Memphis, Luxor, Karnak, Thebes, Philae, As- 
souan, and the Great Dam, First Cataract), Na- 
ples, Pompeii (Capri, Sorrento, Amalfi), Rome, 
Nice, Monte Carlo, Havre (Paris, and French 
Battlefields), London, Liverpool, Quebec, Mon- 
treal, and New York—AN ENGROSSING 
PROGRAM OF TRAVEL. 


3. Lowest Average Cost Among Orient Cruises. 
$600 and up, according to stateroom, including 
regular ship and shore expenses. This is Clark's 
19th Annual Cruise, insuring highest standard of 
experienced and expert service throughout. 


4. Great Inspirational Features 
Shipboard Services and Lectures, Travel 
Club Meetings, Entertainments, Deck Sports, 
Musical Programs at Lunches and Dinners. 
Trained Directors for Shore Trips, Lady Chap- 


erones, Physician, Trained Nurses 
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120 Days, starting from New York, Jan. 23, 1923. 
$1,000 and up, according to size and location of 
stateroom, 
on the luxurious 


Quadruple Screw Express 
S. S. “EMPRESS OF FRANCE.” 


Unsurpassed Canadian Pacific Cuisine 
and Service Throughout. 
Inspiring Religious, Educational, and Social Features 
make the ship life a constant delight. 


Visiting 
The World’s Supreme Places 


of Interest: 


Havana, Colon, Panama, Cocos (Treasure Island), 
San Francisco, Hawaii, 14 days in Japan at Yoko- 
hama, Tokyo, Kamikura (Nikko), Osaka (Nara), 
Kyoto, Kobe, the Inland Sea, and Nagasaki; Hong 
Kong, the Pearl River, Canton, Manila, Batavia 
and Buitenzorg in Java, Singapore, Rangoon, 19 
days in India and Ceylon at Calcutta (Darjeeling 
and the Himalayas, Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
Agra, Delhi), Bombay, Colombo and Kandy, Red 
Sea, Suez Canal, Cairo, Port Said, Naples, Gibral- 
tar, Havre, Southampton, Quebec, Montreal, and 
New York. 

Dr. D. E. Lorenz, who goes as Managing Director of 
Clark’s 3d Round the World Cruise, will have 
charge of our party, giving our group of friends the 
benefit of his previous Round the World experience. 





Stop-over for Europe can be 
arranged for both Cruises. 
D. E. Lorenz, Ph. D., Author of ‘“The Mediter- 


ranean Traveler,” and Managing Director of 
Clark's 1922 Orient “Empress of Scotland” 
Cruise, will have charge of the “Christian 
Century” Party. 














JOIN ONE OF OUR SELECT “CHRISTIAN CENTURY” PARTIES TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN or ROUND THE WORLD. 


Write today for 100-page Illustrated Book and Ship Diagram. State which Cruise. 


Add ress: 


i ee 


“CHRISTIAN CENTURY” CRUISE PARTY, 


508 South Dearborn Street 
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believe in attracting young men to the 
ministry by the paths of ease, short-cuts 
to education and mediocre work. The 
right men press through difficulties and 
court the necessary sacrifice. What they 
have a right to ask is opportunity to do 
their full part.” 


Clergymen Ask for Mutual 
Recognition of Ministries 
The Lambeth Conference 
has taken root in Canada. Five Episco- 
palians and five Presbyterians of that 
country recently conferred on some prac- 
tical steps to be taken, and finally agreed 
to petition their respective ecclesiastical 
superiors for a mutual recognition of the 
ministries of the two denominations. By 
the terms of this proposal, an Episco- 
pal clergyman would be authorized to 
minister in a Presbyterian church while 
a Presbyterian clergyman would be free 
to minister in an 
invitation. 


declaration 


Episcopal church on 
The ministers joining in the 
appeal live in the vicinity of Montreal. 
The petition has been forwarded to the 
Bishop of Montreal and to the Mon- 
presbytery. Nonconformist minis- 
are usual that there shal! 

which _ invalidates 


the 


tre i! 
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Vv insistent 
10 negotiation 
ministry or 


casts a cloud on 


of their predec¢ ssors 


Catholics Will Build Great 
Shrine in Washington 
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Catholic 
uillding will be in 
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Win: 
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The 


with 


shrine in Washington. 
connection 
University, and will 
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cost 
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Working on Church 

Union in England 

March 


onformists 


During ind 
and 


met to 


\pril a group of 
church- 
discuss the ques- 
union, \ 
the 
York 
haustive report on 


the 


established 
men in England 
committee of 
the 
eXx- 


Na- 


tion of church 


thirteen under presidency of 
brought in an 
the theme. The 
Church, The Nature of the 
the Place of Creeds in a 

The personnel of the 


The Epis- 


Are h rishop of 


ture of 
Ministry and 
united church 
committec noteworthy. 
copal group included five bishops, be- 
sides Dr. Headlam and Dr. Walter 
Frere. In the nonconformist group was 
Rev. J. D. Jones, moderator of the Fed- 
eral the Evangelical Free 
Garvie, Dr. P. Carnegie 
Dr. J. H. Shakespeare. 
statements in the commit- 
startling when one 
remembers that they represent the sen- 
timents of both groups. The distinction 
of a and an invisible church 
and denominational church- 
es are recognized as parts of the tru 
church, though often faulty in life. The 
mark recognizing the true church 
is the profession of faith in God incar- 


was 


Council of 
Churches, Dr 
Simpson and 
Some of the 


tee report are quite 


visible 


worked out. 
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nate in Christ, the observance of the two 
sacraments, an ideal of life protected by 
discipline and a ministry. The episco- 
pate is accepted by the whole group 
without attaching any definition to it, as 
well as a council of presbyters. The two 
groups agree that the united church shal) 
in a corporate capacity use the apostles’ 
creed at baptism and the Nicene creed in 
liturgy, but the exact form of usage 
would be left to individual churches. It 
is expressly declared that these creeds 
are to be taken with considerable liberty 
of interpretation. The creeds are not 
to be regarded as a complete or final ex- 
pression of the Christian faith. The 
men who sign the committee report do 
individuals, and the document is 
put out to influence thought in the va- 
rious communions on the subject of 
Christian union. The men who sign are 
such foremost leaders that the state- 
ment of a plan of union can hardly fail 
to elicit a 


so as 


long-continued discussion 
Christian churches of Eng- 
land, and it might even lead to some at- 
tempt at organic unity. 


Preachers and Teachers 


A Labor-Saving Tool 


Indexes and 


among the 





Files Almost Automatically 
“There ts nothing superior to it.”—-Expositor 
‘an tnvaluable tool."—The Sunday School 
Times, 
“A great help. Simple 
Amos R. Wells. 
To be commended 
Continent. 
Send for circulars, or the Index itself on 
approval. 
WILSON INDEX CQO, 
Box U, East Haddam, Connecticut 


and speedy.” — Prof 


without reserve ”—The 





Individual Cups 


Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 495 


HURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book Racks, 
Tables. Communion Outfits, Desks—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct from 
our factory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMOULIN BROS. &CO..Det 4 GREENVILLE TLL. 
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It tells how you 
may secure an in- 
come that cannot 

shrink; how you 

may execute 

your own will; 

how you may 

create atrust 

fund; how you may give 

generously withouthardship. 

It describes the annuity bond, a safe, 

convenient, and productive invest- 

ment which promotes afundamental 

Christian enterprise. Endorsed by 
all denominations. 

Write for Booklet 64'. 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York 








ROCHES.* EMBROCATION 


RELIEVES SAFELY ano PROMPTLY 








Also wonderfully effective 
in Bronchitis, Lumbago 
and Rheumatism. 

All druggists or 


Ww. EDWARDS & SON 


London, England E. FOUGERA &CO. 


90-92 Beekman St.N. ¥. 
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GLOBE FURNITURE CO., Ltd. 


CHURCH PEWS 


19 Park Place, Northville, Mich. i 
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THE CRISIS OF 
THE CHURCHES 


By LEIGHTON PARKS, D.D. 
Rector of Saint Bartholomew’s Church, New York 


Dr. Parks derives a powerful text from which to plead the 
cause of church unity from the present crisis of world civilization 
—a condition, in the author's own words, “so dreadful that 
not a few serious-minded men are asking themselves if Western 


civilization is about to fail.” 


The author sees Christian unity 


as the imperative need of the hour, and it is to point a way to 
that end that he has written this book. 


$2.50 


The Christian Century Press, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Label Without Libel 





Sometimes it's useful (as well as amusing) to try to classify your friends 
or compatriots, to sort and label them, and then survey the result. 

You'll find that the pigeon holes your specimens fall into are more likely 
to reveal yourselves than your victims. Your own mind will be better dis- 
played in selecting than your subject in being selected. 

As, for instance, Mr. Chesterton, who divides humanity into fools, knaves 
and revolutionists. Or the prominent critic who classifies American authors 
broadly as either patriotic or unpatriotic. Or the man who groups his fellow- 
men into Americans and foreigners. 

Here in The New Republic office we own to a habit of classifying our 
countrymen as either “New Republic sort of people” or other sort of people. 
That shows us up a bit, doesn’t it? Particularly if you know what we mean 
by ‘‘a New Republic sort of a person.” Here's a letter we just got from one 
of them—a professor in the University of Southern California: 


“It (the November | 6th) is an issue to be proud of; paper, text, a 
prevailing attitude of fair-play along with a capable handling of 
particular problems, make the reading of its pages eminently sat- 
isfactory; moreover, it has the prime quality of readableness. 
“The New Republic has made a good reputation in the past few 
years for good sense and thoroughness in dealing with current 
problems; and this copy shows its qualities at the best.’ 
Faithfully yours, 
James Main Drxon, 


“Professor of Comparative Literature 
and the Higher Journalism.” 
That's what we call a “New Republic sort of person’’—naturally, be- 


cause he earnestly writes himself down as one. But there's more to it than 
that. A “New Republic sort of person” doesn't have to like The New Repub- 
lic or even agree with it. He may be like the gentleman who “‘always reads 
The New Republic with interest because he is so rarely in accord with its reas- 
oning or spirit." In fact, our “New Republic person" doesn't even have to 
read The New Republic. Broadly, he is anybody who finds thinking not only 
necessary but actually interesting; who finds impartial discussion not an im- 
practical ideal but a most hard-headed, practical means of getting things done; 
a democrat who knows that votes may be counted but opinions must be 








weighed. 


But if he’s that kind, sooner or later he'll be reading The New Republic. 
And here are six attractive ways for him to begin: 


Subscribing Made Easy 


. Three Months’ Acquaintance Subscription . $1.00 
. A year each of The New Republic and 


Review of Reviews and copy of the new 
one-volume Wells History ............ $8.70 


. A year of The New Republic and Queen 


Victoria by Lytton Strachey (NV. R. Edi- 
nn esate ad ma whewewe0ee0een6een $7.00 


. A-year of The New Republic and The Story 


of Mankind by Hendrik Van Loon (JN. R. 
ne re a ad $6.50 


. A year of The New Republic and New 


Churches for Old by John Haynes Holmes. $6.00 


(Use the coupon today) 





The New Republic, 421 W. 21st St., New York City. 
I accept your offer No...... and enclose $..... 


for which send me The New Republic for........ 
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“CHALLENGING BOOKS 





Books on the Church 


THE CRISIS OF THE CHURCHES 
By Leighton Parks ($2.50). 
CAN THE CHURCH SURVIVE 
CHANGING ORDER? 
By Albert Parker Fitch $0.80). 
THE BUILDING OF THE CHURCH 
By Charles E. Jefferson ($1.50). 
THE NEW HORIZON OF STATE AND CHURCH 
By W. H. P. Faunce ($0.80). 


CHRISTIAN UNITY: ITS PRINCIPLES AND 
POSSIBILITIES 


By Wm. Adams Brown and others ($2.50). 
THE HONOR OF THE CHURCH 
By Charles R. Brown ($1.00). 
THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF A CHRISTIAN 
SOCIETY 
By T. R. Glover ($1.00). 
WHAT MUST THE CHURCH DO TO BE SAVED 
By E. F. Tittle ($1.25). 


Books on Religion 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION 
By Charles A. Ellwood ($2.25). 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CHRISTIANITY 
3y Henry C. Vedder ($2.00). 
CREATIVE CHRISTIANITY 
By George Cross ($1.50). 
ENDURING INVESTMENTS 
By Roger Babson ($1.50). 
WHAT AND WHERE IS GOD 
By Richard L. Swain ($1.50). 
A CHRISTIAN’S APPRECIATION OF OTHER 
FAITHS 
3y Gilbert Read ($2.50). 
WHAT CHRISTIANITY MEANS TO ME 
sy Lyman Abbott ($1.75). 
AT ONE WITH THE INVISIBLE 
By E. Hershey Sneath and others ($3.00). 


Books on Jesus 


JESUS AND LIFE 
By J. F. McFadyen ($2.00). 
CHRISTIANITY AND CHRIST 
By William Scott Palmer ($2.00). 
THE GUIDANCE OF JESUS FOR TODAY 
By C. J. Cadoux ($2.00). 
JESUS AND PAUL 
By Benjamin W. Bacon ($2.50). 
TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING OF JESUS 
By V. G. Simkhovitch ($1.75). 
THE PROPOSAL OF JESUS 
3y John A. Hutton ($1.50). 
JESUS IN THE EXPERIENCE OF MEN 
3y T. R. Glover ($1.90). 


Books on the Social Order and 


Economics 
PROPERTY: ITS RIGHTS AND DUTIES 
Bishop Gore and others ($2.00). 
THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER 
Harry F. Ward ($2.00). 
THE IRON MAN AND INDUSTRY 
Arthur Pound ($1.75). 
THE CHURCH AND 
STRUCTION 


IN THE 


By Wm. Adams Brown and others ($2.00). 


THE COMING OF COAL 
Robert W. Brnere ($1.00). 
INDUSTRY AND HUMAN WELFARE 
William L. Chenery ($1.75). 


INDUSTRIAL RECON- 


CHRISTIANIZING THE SOCIAL ORDER 

Walter Rauschenbusch ($2.25). 
SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF JESUS 

Walter Rauschenbusch ($1.15)). 
CHRISTIANITY AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

Prepared by Federal Council ($0.50). 
THE ee a SOCIETY 

. H. Tawney ($1.40). 


Books on the Ministry 


THAT THE MINISTRY BE NOT BLAMED 
By John A. Hutton ($1.50). 
THE PROPHETIC MINISTRY FOR TODAY 
By Charles D. Williams ($1.50). 
AMBASSADORS OF GOD 
By S. Parkes Cadman ($2.50). 
PREACHING AND PAGANISM 
By Albert Parker Fitch ($2.00). 
HERALDS OF A PASSION 
By Charles L. Goodell ($1.25), 


Books on Immortality 


THE NEW LIGHT ON IMMORTALITY 
y John H. Randall ($1.75). 

BELIEF IN GOD AND IMMORTALITY 
By James T. Leuba ($2.50). 


Books on Religious Education 


JESUS THE MASTER TEACHER 
By H. H. Horne ($1.50). 
TRAINING THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
By L. A. Weigle ($0.75). 
A a THEORY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
N 


By George A. Coe ($1.75). 

CRAYON AND CHARACTER (Chalk Talks) 
By B V. Griswold ($1.75). 

TALKS TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
By L. A. Weigle ($1.35). 

THE WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL 
By H. F. Cope ($1.50). 


Purchase Now—Pay Sept. 1. 
List herewith the books you wish and 


mail to us at once. You will receive the 
books without delay and may pay for them 
September |. Address The Christian Cen- 


tury Press, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


My name 


Address ............. 











(Note: Add any other books desired to your order.) 
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A Journal Read by Statesmen 


A special introductory offer of the next 
13 numbers of The Outlook for only $1 


RELIABLE, authoritative week- 

ly review of important news is 

as essential a part of the work- 
ing equipment of the business execu- 
tive or professional man as his desk, 
telephone, or staff of assistants. 

In order to make it possible for 
business and professional men who 
are occasional readers of The Out- 
loek to become better acquainted with 
the character of the journal and to see 
it regularly each week for a trial period 
at but slight expense, we make the 
following special offer: 


We will send The Outlook each 
week for the next three months 
(13 numbers) for the small sum 
of $1 te any one who is not now 
a subscriber. The regular yearly 
subscription price is $6, and this 
offer is made to non-subscribers 
in order to show them what they 
are missing by not having The 
Outlook each week. 


A World-Famous Editorial 
Survey 
First in position and importance in 


each issue of The Outlook is the edi- 
torial survey of the outstanding events 
of that week, discussed without parti- 
sanship or prejudice and with first- 
hand knowledge and conviction. 

This terse weekly editorial summary 
and interpretation of the world’s news 
is world-famous. In Japan, for in- 
stance, according to one of the lead- 
ing Japanese publicists, The Outlook 
is the most popular of all American 
periodicals. At home it is the most- 
guoted periodical on the floor of Con- 
gress. 

Each number contains hours of 
reading, all of which is bracing, re- 
freshing, and brain-expanding. Dis- 
tinguished contributors write for every 
issue. The fascinating running story 


of the world’s progress is prepared for 
you by eminent journalists, statesrnen, 
diplomatists, scientists, men of letters, 
artists, educators and business men. 


Why You Will Need 
The Outlook 
During Your Summer Vacationing 
Wherever your summer jaunts may 


take you, The Outlook will reach you 
each week. Due to a remarkably effi- 
cient change-of-address department, 
we can guarantee immediate action on 
all change-of-address orders received 
by us. Other periodicals often require 
from two to six weeks to get action on 
such orders. But no matter how 
often, or how quickly, you change your 
summer whereabouts, The Outloek 
will be there each week te keep you 
clearly, reliably, and authoritatively 
informed as to what is happening in 
the world. Many of our readers will 
get along without newspapers this sum- 


mer—but not without The Outlook. 


“The Most-Quoted Weekly 
Journal in America” 


You have noticed, of course, that 
the leading newspapers of the country 
are almost constantly quoting from 
The Outlook, which is neted for get- 
ting hold of articles of such sharp and 
timely interest and importance that 
their publication is actually a matter of 
news. But why rely upen the frag- 
mentary reports in the newspapers, 
when you can have the entire, un- 
abridged contents of each week's issue 
of The Outlook before you for the 
next 13 weeks for the small sum of 
only $1? 

By starting your trial subscription at 
once, you will be sure to get all the 
distinguished articles that are sched- 
uled for the summer. 


The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York c.c 


Please enter my subscription for the next 13 numbers of The Outlook. |! 


enclose $1. 


Name —.... ee 





Address  —. 





Regular subscription price $5 per year 
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YOUR VACATION—THE NATION 


Te 





A college president writes: 
“I never miss reading a copy 


of THE NATION. It tells 
the truth.” 


The editor of a Pennsylvania 
daily paper: 

“THE NATION is read 
with profound interest every 
week and I make generous use 
of its pages. I regard 
it as easily the most useful 
publication in the country to- 
day ‘2 


A United States Senator: 


“T am a constant reader of 
THE NATION because I find 
it instructive and helpful.” 


Do not miss Anne 


Martin’s description of 


Nevada in our series, 


“These United States.” 





‘““-And plenty of time to read.” 
But there is always the point where 
you have read everything on the 
verandah table, and don’t feel like 
International Finance and Its Re- 
organization, and the novel you 
haven't finished has started the 
round of borrowers. 


Then The Nation in the mail is like 
the answer to prayer. You can 
throw away the bundle of last 
week's newspapers, satisfy your 
semi-active conscience without the 
distraction of police murders, and 
still have a few pleasant hours of 
verse and Lewisohn reviews and 
Roving Critics and Driftways. 


THE NATION 


is the best provision against bore- 
dom. But you had better choose 
one of these books to take along; 
or we can time it to arrive in the 
middle of your 


VACATION 





With The Nation for a Year 





DO tO i ue 





The London Outlook calls The 


Nation: 


" “Most important of Ameri- 
can political weeklies.” 
Relief 


The Friends’ in Berlin 


says: 


“We have always felt this 
magazine to be one of our 
most important sources of in- 
formation while here in Ger- 
many.” 


The Secretary of the Department 
of Social Education of a large 
denominational publishing soci- 
ety writes: 


“TI have no hesitation in say- 
ing that I receive more real 
information from THE NA- 
TION than any other publi- 
cation that comes to me.” 
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$7.00 
The Story of Mankind, by Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 


$6.00 


Up Stream, by Ludwig Lewisohn. 


$5.00 


The Folly of Nations, by Frederick Palmer. 


$5.25 


The Secret Places of the Heart, by H. G. Wells. 
$5.75 


Shall It Be Again? by John Kenneth Turner. 


$5.50 
Birthright, by T. S. Stribling. 
Calvary, by Octave Mirbeau. 
A Revision of the Treaty, by J. M. Keynes. 
The Reconstruction of Religion, by Charles A. Ellwood. 


Three Soldiers, by John Dos Passos. 
The American Novel, by Carl Van Doren. 
The Boook of American Negro Poetry, by J. Weldon Johnson. 


The Nation, 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 


I enclose $ 
Name 


15 cents a copy. 


Annual subscription $5.00. 


C. C. 7-12-22 
Ten Weeks for a Dollar 
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